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‘Union Membership and Revenue—1957 vs. 1955 
| How will the expulsion of the Teamsters from the AFL- 
‘CIO affect the revenue and membership of the federation? 
|And how much money does the Teamsters’ union collect 
|from its members and locals in the form of dues and per 
capita taxes? 

‘On the basis of reports submitted to THe ConFrEerENcE 
Boarp, the Teamsters claim the largest membership of any 
“union in the United States—1,368,082. However, as the 
article starting on the next page points out, it is difficult 
_to get exact figures on most unions’ membership and rev- 
enue from dues. Per capita tax revenue, on the other hand, 
can be more readily estimated. The Teamsters report a 
total income from per capita taxes of about $6.5 million, some 
_of which money in turn has been passed on to the AFL-CIO. 
This revenue will now be lost to the federation. 
’ “Union Membership and Revenue—1957 vs. 1955” dis- 
cusses the finances and membership of 191 unions (which 
cover about 98% of the country’s total membership). 1957 
figures are compared with 1955—just before the merger of 
the AFL and the CIO. 


Restricting Inventions after Employment Ends 

It almost goes without saying that any company wants 
to do all it can to protect its investment in its inventor 
employees. And in many cases, in order to do this, the em- 
ployment agreement turning all patentable ideas and inven- 
tions over to the company must extend beyond termination 
of employment. Perhaps ideally, from the company’s point 
‘of view, this extension should be “forever.” But obviously 
the rights of the individual must also be considered; no 
‘person’s brain can be mortgaged forever. 
_ How, then, can the needs of both parties be balanced? 
What is a “reasonable” period of time after employment 
ends for the company to “hold” its former employee? 
| Not surprisingly, the courts have had considerable to say 
about this over the years. And to throw some light on this 
‘complicated subject, many of their findings are cited in the 
survey of patent agreements, starting on page 424. 
hy ® ® e 


Alcoholism and Management Attitudes 

A great deal of attention has been directed in recent years 
toward alcoholism as a social and medical problem. But how 
does the prevalence of excessive drinking affect business and 
‘industry? Is alcoholism a serious problem for the average 
firm, or is it rarely encountered? 

__ A recent Conference Board survey of 106 company execu- 
tives revealed that most of them do’ not consider alcoholism 
. 
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a serious problem in their firms. Only seven thought that 3% 
or more of their employees drink excessively. Yet it has 
been estimated by the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies that 
of the 4 million alcoholics in this country, about half are 
employed by industry, or approximately 3% of an average 
company’s work force. 

Tf alcoholism is a more serious problem than most company 
executives realize, what can they do about it? Should they 
diligently ferret out all excessive drinkers and fire them? Or 
should they just ignore the problem and let it remain largely 
hidden? Or should they try to help the alcoholic individual? 
As the article starting on page 418 points out, the executive’s 
answer to such questions will depend largely on his attitude 
toward the entire problem of excessive drinking. To find 
out what these attitudes are, turn to “Alcoholism and Man- 
agement Attitudes.” 


Clerica! Salary Structures 

In a period of constantly rising salary levels, the important 
problem of salary structure is often overlooked. Yet rising 
salaries point up the fact that employees may be dissatisfied 
if they feel their level of earnings is too low. They may also 
be dissatisfied if they believe that salaries paid for various 
jobs are not related properly to the relative importance of 
the jobs. 

One of the helpful tools in setting up an equitable salary 
structure is information on going rates. To fill this need, 
rates for eight bench-mark jobs in eighteen cities have been 
surveyed, with the median salary and the middle 50% salary 
range both charted for each of the eighteen cities. This 
article starts on page 428. 


What Happened in Four Cities 

How have prices trended in New York, Chicago, Houston 
and Los Angeles since 1953, compared to the United States 
all-items index? In this case, Chicago is the maverick, show- 
ing price movements unlike the other three cities and unlike 
the U.S. average. But perhaps it should be noted here that 
only the movement of the price indexes can be compared; 
actual price levels are not involved. So the 7.9% rise in 
prices in Chicago and the 5.1% rise in Los Angeles does not 
mean that prices are actually higher in Chicago than in the 
West Coast city. It just means they’ve moved up more from 
their 1953 level. 

How price movements in the four cities have fared and 
some of the factors precipitating specific rises are considered 
in the second half of the regular monthly article on consumer 
prices. See page 443. 


Union Membership and Revenue— 


1957 vs. 1955 


N 1955, when the merged labor federation was still 

“on paper,” THe ConFerENcE Boarp surveyed 194 
national and international unions with headquarters 
in the United States for their membership figures and 
the revenue provisions in their constitutions.’ Now, 
in 1957, with the AFL-CIO functioning for almost two 
years, the Board has again surveyed these same 
unions to learn what changes may have occurred in 
their membership figures and in their revenue from 
dues and per capita taxes. 

Not surprisingly, in the intervening two years, a 
number of union mergers, as well as the dissolution of 
several unions, have taken place. One of the results 
is that the new survey does not include nine unions 
covered in the earlier survey.? On the other hand, six 
unions that were not included in the 1955 survey are 
covered now.® 

With the dropping of nine unions and the addition 
of six others, the total number of unions in the 1957 
survey is 191. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP 


In 1957, the declared membership of 191 national 
and international unions with headquarters in the 
United States totals 18,363,692. This compares with a 
declared membership of 17,513,798 for practically the 
same unions in 1955. Of the 18.4 million members, 
approximately 17.4 million are in the United States; 
and this constitutes about 98% of the country’s total 
national and international union membership. Close 


See “Handbook of Union Government, Structure and Proced- 
ures,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 150, pp. 29ff. 

*?These unions and the reasons for their being dropped are: 
Chorus Equity—merged into Actors’ Equity Association; Barbers & 
Beauty Culturists, formerly CIO—merged with Journeymen Barbers, 
formerly AFL; Cleaning & Dye House Workers—merged with 
Laundry Workers; Diamond Workers—merged with Jewelry Work- 
ers; International Guards Union (ind.)—presumed abandoned, as 
attempts to communicate by letter and by telephone at last 
known address were unsuccessful; Paper Makers, formerly AFL, and 
Paperworkers, formerly CIO—merged to form a new union, United 
Papermakers and Paperworkers; Paving Cutters—merged with Stone 
Cutters; Telephone Workers of New Jersey (ind.)—merged with 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

®These unions are: Papermakers and Paperworkers (new union 
formed through merger described in footnote 2) AFL-CIO; Screen 
Extras, (branch of the Associated Actors & Artistes) AFL-CIO; 
Variety Artists, (branch of the Associated Actors & Artistes) AFL- 
CIO; Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, AFL-CIO; Glass Bottle 
Blowers, AFL-CIO; Marine Cooks and Stewards (affiliate of Sea- 
farers International Union), AFL-CIO. 


1957 Revenue Provisions Available on Request 


The basic revenue provisions of each of the 191 
unions covered in this analysis are available to Associ- 
ates on request. These show the number of members, 
the initiation fee, the dues, the per capita tax and 
total per capita revenue of each of the 141 AFL-CIO 
and fifty independent unions. Associates may secure 
a copy of this special analysis of the 1957 revenue 
provisions of each of the 191 unions by writing Tur 
CONFERENCE Boarp. 


to one million members of unions with headquarters 
in the United States are in Canada, where they com- 
prise about 75% of that country’s total union mem- 
bership. 4 

Of the 18,363,692 over-all membership, 1,339,137 
are in independent unions and 17,024,555 are in AFL- 
CIO unions. This AFL-CIO membership figure differs 
from the 14,438,925 members indicated by the pet 
capita dues payments of $8,663,355.43 that was re- 
ported to the AFL-CIO convention held December 
5, 1957. But it must be remembered that the AFL. 
CIO convention figures reflect per capita payments 
for United States members only. For Canadian mem- 
bers, which total 829,944, most of the per capita is 
paid to the Canadian Labour Congress. Also in the 
AFL-CIO, per capita is not paid on full membership 
Unions generally forgive dues payments and unior 
per capita taxes for workers who are unemployed, or 
strike, in service or retired. In addition, some union: 
do not pay per capita on what the AFL-CIO considers 
the union’s full membership, and this has been a bon 
of contention between AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasure! 
William F. Schnitzler and the unions involved. 


Membership Gains 


Forty-nine unions have made gains of two thousanc 
or more members for a total increase of close to a mil- 
lion members. The AFL-CIO Machinists with 98,206 


*A total of 947,498 Canadian union members belong to interna 
tional unions with headquarters in the United States, according t< 
the Canadian Department of Labour. They make up approximatel} 
75% of Canada’s total union membership of 1,351,652. See “Labou 
Organization in Canada,” 1956 Edition, Forty-fifth Annual Report 
Department of Labour, Canada. 
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additional members had one of the largest hikes. How- 
ever, a considerable portion of this increase reflects 
the Machinist union’s absorption of United Electrical 
Worker (UE) districts and locals in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, New York and Ohio. 

In the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (IBEW, AFL-CIO), the increase of 75,000 
members reflects absorption of a number of formerly 
independent telephone unions. An example is the in- 
dependent Telephone Workers Union of New Jersey 


Table 1: Unions with Membership Increases of 
2,000 or More During 1955-1957 Period 


1955 1957 

Union* Membership Membership Increase 
Screen Actors .............. 8,000 10,600 2,600 
mr Line Pilots )............ 9,500 12,800 3,500 
Bookbinders ............... 54,000 58,600 4,600 
Brewery Workers ........... 62,000 65,000 3,000 
Brick & Clay Workers ...... 23,000 25,000 2,000 
BICKIA VETS) Oy felis. aie oseiec ces « 100,000 154,445 54,445 
Building Service Workers .... 205,000 235,000 30,000 
BPC UCTS OP te se ew. 750,000 850,000 100,000 
Distillery & Rectifying 

MY) ODKETS |e eee ccs 2c  - 25,000 32,000 7,000 
Electrical Workers (IUE) ... 317,655 364,870 47,215 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) .. 625,000 700,000 75,000 
Operating Engineers ........ 187,180 200,000 12,820 
Mire Bighters 3.0).....5... 5. 84,000 86,000 2,000 
LCA O eth 439,277 450,802 11,525 
Glass Workers ............. 47,150 57,000 9,850 
Government Employees ..... 60,000 65,000 5,000 
Brain, Millers syne. 35,000 41,000 6,000 
Plant Guards (ind.) ........ 7,000 12,000 §,000 
Hotel & Restaurant Workers. . 413,446 441,000 27,554 
Jewelry Workers ........... 17,136 21,150 4,014 
Letter Carriers ............. 103,000 109,000 6,000 
Mithographers .............. 29,350 32,860 8,510 
CATS ey 848,794 947,000 98,206 
Be RT MOMELETS BE cos. ce ee x 250,000 260,000 10,000 
BUSIGIANS! elscer sses ss 2s 248,109 259,461 11,352 
Newspaper Guild ........... 27,000 80,000 3,000 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic 

MUAY VODKOTS Cie ted tye die diese ess 162,000 182,200 20,200 
BEPANLETSU RE RIC eh. <5 exc fs 208,189 218,000 9,811 
Papermakers & Paperworkers‘ 124,000 140,000 16,000 
Pulp, Sulphite Workers ..... 148,853 165,768 16,915 
SCIEICRSG i or 60,000 68,000 8,000 
Berbers er Gre eras si bs 201,343 947,441 46,098 
P.O. Craftsmen (ind.) ...... 38,000 40,000 2,000 
Printing Pressmen .......... 98,000 106,000 8,000 
Railroad Trainmen .......-. 207,439 216,735 9,296 
metal Clerks pin... 5. 250,000 300,000 50,000 
Retail, Wholesale Workers .. 140,000 150,000 10,000 
SGU. hs bao 13,000 20,000 7,000 
Rubber Workers ............ 185,988 190,000 4,012 
SAE 5 99 0 pe 70,000 80,000 10,000 
Sheet Metal Workers ....... 32,000 75,000 43,000 
Stage Employees ........... 42,000 50,100 8,100 
State, County & Municipal 

® Employees .;:........:.-. 100,000 170,000 70,000 
Switchmen’s Union ......... 10,100 15,000 4,900 
Preachers eee Nee oc kee ss 50,000 52,000 2,000 
Mealostetsies. 5 =. s 1,800,000 1,368,082 68,082 
Doll and Toy Workers ...... 10,000 17,000 7,000 
Transport Workers ......... 110,000 185,000 25,000 
Typographical Union ........ 97,741 101,714 3,973 


*All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 
1¥Formed by merger of two unions: the former AFL Paper Makers 
(50,000) and the Paperworkers (74,000 members in 1955). 
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which claimed 6,750 members in 1955 and which has 
since affiliated with the IBEW. 

Other unions that show large membership gains are 
the AFL-CIO Carpenters, Bricklayers, Electrical 
Workers (IUE), Hotel and Restaurant Workers, 
Plumbers, Retail Clerks, Sheet Metal Workers, and 
Teamsters. Table 1 shows the 1955 and the 1957 fig- 
ures and the membership gain for each of the forty- 
nine unions whose membership increased more than 
2,000. 


Membership Losses 

Eighteen unions had membership losses of two 
thousand or more. These losses total 250,832 members 
and were particularly heavy among some of the rail- 
road unions. The Railway Clerks lost 27,252 members, 
the Locomotive Engineers lost 6,187, and the Main- 
tenance of Way Employees lost 15,000 members. De- 
creases in membership also occurred in the maritime 
field among the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, 
the Marine Engineers, and the National Maritime 
Union. In the textile field, the Textile Workers (for- 
merly CIO) showed a 76,970 loss and the Hosiery 
Workers a 10,000 loss. These figures indicate the shift 
of the textile industry to the South, as well as the 
failure of the unions’ southern organizing drives. 


If They're Out 

What happens to the federation’s membership fig- 
ure and its revenue with the expulsion of five unions! 
at its December convention this year? According to 
the AFL-CIO, these five unions have accounted for 
slightly more than 10% of its per capita revenue and 
about 1.7 million of its total membership. This is based 
on the federation’s financial statement covering the 
period of July 1, 1956 - June 30, 1957, which indicates 
a membership of 14,438,925. Subtracting the 1.7 mil- 
lion members from this figure gives an AFL-CIO per 
capita of 12.7 million. (However, as pointed out in the 
accompanying article, the AFL-CIO does not receive 
per capita taxes for all the members claimed by the 
AFL-CIO affiliates.) 

The largest of the expelled unions is the Teamsters, 
which claimed 1,368,082 members in its 1957 report to 
Tur ConFERENCE Boarp. (A week before the Team- 
ster suspension, lame-duck Teamster President Dave 
Beck claimed 1,473,566 members. But labor observers 
regard this as a highly inflated figure issued for pub- 
licity purposes.) The other expelled unions are: the 
Bakers with 172,000 members, the Laundry Workers 
with 100,000 members, the Distillery Workers with 
32,000 members and the Textile Workers (UTW) 
with 100,000. Subtracting the total declared member- 
ship of these four unions—which comes to 1,772,082— 
from the 17,024,555 members claimed by AFL-CIO 
affiliates results in a membership figure of 15,252,473. 


+ At press time, it is unclear whether all five unions will 
actually be expelled. The Textile Workers have apparently 
complied with the AFL-CIO’s clean-up order and will remain 
within the federation. 
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The United Automobile Workers reported 1,418,117 
members to Tue Conrerence Boarp in 1955. In 1957, 
they reported 1,320,513 members plus 65,000 retired 
members for a total of 1,385,513 members—a loss of 
32,604 for the 1955-1957 period. Table 2 shows the 
losses of the eighteen unions whose membership 
decreased 2,000 or more from 1955 to 1957. 


UNION DUES 


Union revenue comes principally from the regular 
dues that a member pays his local union and, to a 
lesser extent, from initiation fees. In practically every 


Table 2: Unions with Membership Decreases of 
2,000 or More During 1955-1957 Period 


1955 1957 
Union* Membership Membership Decrease 
Actors Equity? ............. 11,195 8,332 2,863 
Auto Workers ............. 1,418,117 1,320,513* $2,604 
Chemical Workers .......... 91,001 85,500 5,501 
Federal Employees (ind.) 100,000 90,000 10,000 
Firemen & Oilers ........... 60,000 50,000 10,000 
Hosiery Workers ........... 30,000 20,000 10,000 
Industrial Workers of 
World (ind.) ............. 9,750 2,500 7,250 
Locomotive Engineers (ind.) 77,197 71,010 6,187 
Maintenance of Way 
| Employees ........:...... 240,000 225,000 —-15,000 
Marine Engineers .......... 12,000 8,000 4,000 
Marine & Shipbuilding ...... 55,000 40,000 5,000 
to to 
50,000 15,000 
National Maritime Union ... 43,500 40,000 3,500 
Railway Clerks ............ 856,540 $29,288 27,252 
Federation of Salaried 
LO RCS CE Oc) i 385,000 $3,000 2,000 
State, City & Town 
Employees (ind.) ........ 14,000 10,000 4,000 
Street, Elec. Railway ....... 200,000 175,000 25,000 
Telegraphers ............... 33,705 30,000 3,705 
Textile Workers 
(formerly CIO) .......... 861,970 285,000 76,970 


“All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 
1The 11,195 is the combined membership in 1955 for Actors Equity 
(6.695) and Chorus Equity (4,500). These unions have merged. 
-®The Auto Workers’ 1957 figure does not include 65,000 retired members 
that were included in the 1955! figure. 


Table 3: Dues Receipts for 108 Unions Based on Minimum or Set Dues 
Specified in the Union’s Constitution? 


Indicated Average 


Minimum Monthly Average Yearly Per Cent 
Dues Payment 


No. of Declared Dues Payment 


Unions Membership per Member per Member Yearly Income Income 

Total unions ..... 108 13,455,180 $2.81 $33.74 $453,987,405 100.0 
AFL-CIO ..... 84 12,435,008 CAH 33.28 413,855,205 91.2 

1 bah Paes a 24 1,020,172 3.28 39.34 40,132,200 8.8 


1This group of 108 unions is composed of twenty-nine unions that set a definite amount of dues to be paid 
bers ; twenty-three that set minimum and maximum dues, and fifty-six that set a minimum but no 
maximum, In those cases where a “set” dues figure could be raised by approval of a higher authority, this 
figure was considered a minimum figure. The minimum or set rate was used to calculate total dues income 
per year. All unions that failed to supply a membership figure when queried have been omitted, since without 


by all mem! 


a membership figure it is impossible to calculate total dues receipts. 


*Largest union in this group is the United Mine Workers with 600,000 claimed membership and $4.25 


minimum dues, 4 
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case, the amount the worker pays as dues is divided 
between his local union and the parent international. 
The international generally levies a per capita tax 
on each member on the local union’s rolls. The local 
then subtracts the amount of the per capita tax from 
its dues receipts and forwards this money to the 
international, usually at monthly or quarterly inter- 
vals. 

How much money in dues do unions collect from 
their members? 

No exact answer can be given to this question, as 
the constitutions of many international unions allow 
the locals considerable latitude in determining the 
amount they may collect. In fact, the national officers 
of many unions are at a loss to give exact figures on 
the total amount collected by their locals. About the 
only unions that do have exact figures are those in 
which the international collects the dues and then 
refunds the local unions’ share. The United Mine 
Workers and the United Steelworkers, which John L. 
Lewis helped set up, are both examples of such unions. 

In spite of this limitation, some estimate of union 
revenue can be secured by multiplying the dues rate 
by the membership figure. Of the 191 unions sur- 
veyed by Tue Conrerence Boarp, 108 either specify 
a definite amount to be paid as dues by all members 
or set a minimum amount that local unions may 
charge. The indicated minimal dues receipts of these 
108 unions with a 13,455,180 declared membership is 
$453,987,405. This indicates an average yearly mini- 
mum amount of $33.74 per member or $2.81 per mem- 
ber per month. (See Table 3.) 

Using this amount as an over-all average, and multi- 
plying by the 18,363,692 declared membership figure 
of the 191 unions gives $619,590,968.08 as the mini- 
mum amount of dues collected each year if all mem- 
bers claimed by the unions pay the dues required of 
them. 

However, this figure of approximately $620 million 
should be examined with care. As already stated, it 
may be a minimal figure because it is based on data 
from twenty-nine unions 
that set a definite amount 
of dues to be paid by all 
members, twenty-three 
that set minimum and max- 
imum amounts and fifty-six 
that set only a minimum 
but no maximum. In the 
last two groups, the mini- 
mum rate was used to cal- 
culate the total dues per 
year for each of these 
unions. Thus, to a large ex- 
tent, the $2.81 monthly 


(Continued on page 438) 
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Alcoholism and Management Attitudes 


Is it a company’s responsibility to help employees who drink to excess? Does it pay 
in dollars and cents? These are two of the questions explored in this survey 


LCOHOLISM has been described as the fourth 
most serious public health problem in the United 
States.1 Few persons quarrel with the estimated num- 
bers of social drinkers (70 million) and problem drink- 
ers (4 million) in the adult population of this country. 
Yet most individuals probably know only a few 
alcoholics, and most groups tend to minimize the 
seriousness of the drinking habits of their members. 
The problem drinker is able to keep out of public sight 
much of the time, and his family and friends shield 
him whenever possible. Alcoholism and icebergs have 
one characteristic in common: nine-tenths of each is 
usually well concealed.” 

The relation of alcoholism to the operation of a 
business enterprise hardly needs elaboration. Of the 
4 million alcoholics in the United States, nearly half 
are employed in business and industry.? Alcoholics 
sweep floors, operate fast-moving machines, sell, su- 
pervise the work of others, keep books, and serve as 
high-ranking company officers. When sober, they are 
assets to their organizations. When intoxicated, they 
are anything but assets. Sometimes they are unable to 
report for work. Sometimes they become involved in 
accidents. Sometimes they make wrong decisions. 
Sometimes they make serious trouble for others. It has 
been said that alcoholism gives business a billion- 
dollar hangover per year. 

A typical problem drinker, all too familiar to most 
managements, may be described as follows: This man 
is forty years old. He has been with his company 
twenty years. For the past twelve years he has been 
drinking to excess. As a result his work has been suf- 
fering. His friends, who stood by him and covered up 
for him at the beginning, have left him one by one. His 
supervisor has finally lost patience and has recom- 
mended that the man be discharged. What does man- 
agement do at this point? 

The answer, obviously, depends upon how manage- 
ment regards the entire problem of alcoholism. Man- 
agement may say: “This man is no good; we'll fire 
him.” Or it may say: “This man was good once and 
may be good again. We have a lot invested in him. 

+ Following, in order, cardio-vascular diseases, cancer, and arthritis. 

*“Alcoholic,” “problem drinker,” or “serious drinker” are used 
loosely in this article to refer to an individual whose drinking 


habits have gotten out of control. 
* Figures estimated by the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies. 
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Let’s find out if he wants to be helped; and, if he does, 
let’s see what we can do to get him back on his feet.” 

One hundred and six company executives recently 
gave Tur ConrereNcE Boarp their views on the sub- 
ject of alcoholism in American business. As might be 
expected they did not always agree in their replies to 
the questions submitted to them, but upon analyzing 
the results a pattern in their thinking became discern- 
ible. An expression of attitudes, rather than a collec- 
tion of facts, was sought in the survey, and this 
objective was attained. 

The Board directed its questions to company presi- 
dents. Thirty chief officers (presidents, chairmen, or 
executive vice-presidents) replied directly. In the re- 
maining companies the questions were answered by 
other officers, by department heads, or by staff execu- 
tives (usually personnel directors). Most of the com- 
panies reached were small or middle-sized companies. 
Companies engaged in the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages and companies known to have programs of 
help for alcoholic employees were not contacted. 

The presidents were asked: “If your company were 
to offer help to employees with drinking problems, 
would you regard this as an unwarranted invasion of 
the personal rights of your workers?” The answers are 
predominantly negative. Seventy-three companies 
answered “no” while only one gave an unequivocal 
“yes.” Twenty-six replied “yes, to some extent at 
least.”? 


NUMBER OF ALCOHOLICS 


Although a company executive may feel he knows 
his people well, it usually is extremely difficult for 
him to come up with an accurate estimate of the num- 
ber of alcoholics on the payroll. In the present survey, 
one respondent after another seemed to be saying: 
“We recognize that Americans do considerable drink- 
ing, but fortunately we have very few alcoholics in 
our organization.” Some said they had none. 

But if there are approximately 2 million alcoholics 
in American industry among the sixty million gain- 
fully employed, it is evident there are about 3% in an 


* Although 106 executives cooperated in this survey, the tabula- 
tions are based on the first 100 replies. The figures, thus, may be 
read either as “raw” numbers or as percentages. All 106 replies, 
however, were used for comments and other nonstatistical purposes. 
Eight Canadian companies participated in the survey. 
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verage company. When the presidents, however, were 
sked to estimate what per cent of their employees 
rere problem drinkers, this picture emerged: 


“ Number of 

Estimate Companiest 
One BY oa eee Q 
Bie Ailey ULI seh ae aa ee 5 
TO iia) PAY SE ieee PO ena 26 
Mess PHANG Ue nose hice cee 64 


1The replies do not always total 100. In this instance, several of the 
ympanies did not make estimates. (Figures which do not total 100 cannot 
read as per cents.) 

A related question was directed to the presidents. 
t asked: “Do you feel you have an ‘alcoholic prob- 
em’ in your company?” Five possible answers were 
uggested. It will be noted that fewer than two-fifths 
f the respondents feel the problem is serious enough 
O cause worry. 


Number of 
: Answer Companies 
Yes, we have an “alcoholic problem” and 
it’s serious enough to give us concerM.................65 4 
‘Yes, but it’s not very Serious..........0..0.cccccctscseceeecseees 32 
If we have a problem at all, it’s too small 
LOMAS ET VAM OU se oes cose cx cess oss at Nuesssl incase aBiylcaaiann AT 
No, I am quite certain we do not have this 
problem at all in our company..........0...c..ccccee 12 
I have no way of knowing whether we have this 
SERS AY VEAL: Ee CTR PE een ce Cn 5 


EFFECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


Three questions were asked about the possible rela- 
ionship of alcoholism to conduct and behavior. The 
juestions and the replies follow. 


Question: Do you feel absenteeism among your employees 
is aggravated by excessive drinking? 


Number of 
Answer Companies 
Little or no connection between the two...............006 2] 


Some aggravation, but not enough to give us concern 70 
Considerable aggravation, enough to give us concern 7 


Despite these answers, studies of attendance records 
yf representative companies show that the alcoholic 
mployee is absent about twenty-two working days 
yer year, or about twice ds often as the average em- 
loyee. 


Question: To the best of your knowledge, what has been 
the relation of alcoholism to lost-time accidents 
in your company during recent years? 


Number of 

Answer Companies 
No relation, to the best of our knowledge.................. 60 
Probably some relation in a few caseS...............0:000 34 
Undoubtedly a relation in a number of cases.............. 4 


While authorities are in disagreement on this mat- 
er, the consensus seems to be that the accident rate 
of alcoholics exceeds that of nonalcoholics. Certainly 
10 company known to Tae Conrerence Boarp per- 
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Three Important Developments 


Several developments of the past quarter century 
have done much to change popular thinking on the 
subject of alcoholism. Three deserve special mention. 


1. Alcoholics Anonymous, founded in May, 1935, is 
an organization of alcoholics and ex-alcoholics, now 
numbering some 200,000 members. A.A. has said to 
the world: “The alcoholic is a sick person, not a moral 
degenerate. He can be cured, no matter how long he 
has been drinking nor to what depths he has de- 
scended.” And A.A. has proceeded to prove its point 
by helping to rehabilitate the lives of tens of thou- 
sands of men and women once regarded as hopeless 
inebriates by their physicians, as well as by their 
friends and relatives. 


2. Yale University scientists began studies of alco- 
hol’s effect on the human body in the early 1930’s. The 
original work, centering in the university’s laboratory 
of applied physiology, has been supplemented by the 
contributions of psychiatrists, lawyers, sociologists, 
clergymen, economists, statisticians, and psychologists. 
In 1943 Yale opened its Center of Alcohol Studies. 
More than 2,000 students from the United States and 
twenty-two other countries have attended the month- 
long course offered by the center. The National Council 
on Alcoholism, local and state programs of rehabilita- 
tion, industrial programs, church groups, and other 
organizations have come into being or have been influ- 
enced by the work of the Yale Center and by A.A. 


3. A third major development has been in the field 
of medicine and hospital administration. “Wonder” 
drugs have been developed that control drinking and 
greatly facilitate the institutional care of individuals 
suffering acute alcoholism. These drugs do not cure 
alcoholics, but they have proved to be valuable ad- 
juncts in treatment. At the same time an increasing 
number of physicians, hospitals, and sanitariums are 
now showing interest in the alcoholic patient. 

As a result of these influences the average man on 
the street today is apt to have a more enlightened and 
objective point of view on alcoholism than was held by 
his parents. He knows, for example, that most adults 
drink moderately. He regards alcoholism as an illness 
and the alcoholic as a person in need of help. He 
thinks of drinking as a matter for personal decision 
and not as evidence of moral degeneracy. He knows 
that there are some resources and agencies ready and 
equipped to help the alcoholic who wishes to be helped. 


mits drinking on the job. It is a well-known fact that 
alcohol slows down the reflexes, interfering with the 
efficient performance of both mental and physical 
activities. 


Question: One large company found that alcoholism was 
involved in 10% of all its disciplinary cases. 
What would be your confidential guess about the 
situation in your own company? 
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Number of 
Answer Companies 
Probably drinking plays about the same role 
in. our disciplinary: .caseSne.. uns ts<cen eee eee ee 12 
Probably drinking is involved in less than 
TOS OR OUT CASES a iets etree nite ane lone nee 85 
Probably drinking is involved in more than 
LOG of our ica ses Ae hale ee Wee oly See 2 


Here, too, the companies seem inclined to believe 
that their experience is more favorable than the esti- 
mates of most authorities. 


WOULD YOU REHIRE? 


In response to the question: “Would you rehire a 
former employee who had been discharged because of 
alcoholism but who has since stopped drinking?” 
twenty-seven companies said “yes” and thirty-five 
said “we probably would.” The remaining thirty-eight 
companies probably, or definitely, would_not rehire. 


The general manager of the Robesonia (Pennsyl- 
vania) plant of the Caron Spinning Company writes: 


“The ex-alcoholic is given the same consideration as any 
other job applicant. Of our 250 employees, twenty-one 
have a drinking history. The important factor is the in- 
dividual’s attitude toward his job and a sincere indication 
that he has stopped drinking by association with Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

“We have learned from experience that the alcoholic is 
generally a good worker. I don’t mean to state that he is 
a genius or better than anyone else, but he certainly is 
average or slightly above. Within a matter of hours we 


are usually able to determine the man’s sincerity. Our dis 
appointments have been few when we have taken the tim 
to evaluate his background and his attendance at A.A 
meetings.” 


This manager goes on to point out the advantage: 
of a community-wide approach. “Nothing less cat 
finally solve the problem of alcoholism. It isn’t a jol 
that one company can do alone. You need all thi 
companies’ cooperation. And you need to mobilize th 
resources of your town—your doctors, the hospitals 
your social agencies, and so on. Then the job can bi 
done. A few communities already are showing th 
way.” j 

Reactions were requested to the following state 
ment of a hypothetical Company X: “We select ou 
people very carefully. If we find later on that an alco 
holic has slipped in, we dismiss him promptly. Thus 
we have no alcoholic problem in our organization.” 

Four statements followed and the presidents wer 
asked to check those with which they agreed. Th 
numbers in parentheses show that only the final state 
ment received a majority vote. 


Statement 1: I’d say the practice of Company X i 
dealing with alcoholics is quite common in American bus 
ness today. (41) 

Statement 2: Company X is simply passing the prok 
lem on to other companies. (40) 

Statement 3: Company X is still paying (in taxes, ete. 
for the care of alcoholics in its community and in th 
nation. (26) 


COMMENTS BY 


What Causes Excessive Drinking? 


Alcoholism is unquestionably only a symptom. The 
causes are many and varied. Attempts at solutions 
would be tremendously complex.—President 


Early Identification Important 


The real problem is how to spot the cases before 
they become serious and difficult to deal with—Per- 
sonnel Manager 


Social Drinker Cited 


Our problem is not so much with the “problem 
drinker” as you have defined him as with the immod- 
erate social drinker.—President 


Two Failures Reported 

Everyone has to have his fling at trying to rehabili- 
tate some trusted employee who has gone wrong. I 
have had two flings—have failed miserably both times 
—and shall not try again. It costs the company too 
much while the experiments are in progress.—President 


Importance of Company Policy 
Alcoholism can be the result of company philosophy 


EXECUTIVES 


or policy in purely business areas, as well as of personal 
problems. To deal successfully with this disease, the 
company should be willing to undertake some self- 
criticism.—Vice-president and General Manager 


How Companies Can Help Most 

In my professional background and experience, I 
have worked in areas having to do with the problems 
of alcoholism in regard to the individual, the family, 
and the community. I believe individual companies 
have neither the time nor the personnel to adequately 
solve or work with the problem, and that American 
business can best help by financial support, under- 
standing, and the offer of vocational rehabilitation 
facilities and work through the qualified community 
agency in the home community.—Industrial Relations 
Manager 


Frustrations May Be Present 

We believe that a substantial amount of alcoholism 
in industry today results from a feeling of frustration 
on the part of individuals, and that such frustration is 
the result of mishandling and unsatisfactory manage- 
ment attitudes and controls.—President 
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Statement 4: If all companies followed Company X’s 
_ example, little progress would be made in dealing with 
alcoholics. (58) 


This was the only item in the questionnaire where 
more than one answer could be checked. It is quite 
possible that a number of the respondents misunder- 
stood the directions, thinking that only a single check 
was desired. At any rate, only a few did check more 
than one of the four statements, and only one com- 
pany checked all four. 

Only six of the companies surveyed report that they 
have sent representatives to seminars or courses on 
alcoholism offered by such universities as Yale, Cor- 
nell, and Washington State. But twenty-two indicate 
that they “might” or “probably would” be interested 
in participating in similar meetings in the future. 


| LEVEL OF ACTIVITY 


What are the surveyed companies doing now with 
their problem drinkers? It was thought important 
to get at least a general, over-all picture of current 
activity and then to contrast it with what might de- 
velop later on. To assess present programs, the follow- 
ing statement was prepared: 


It is assumed that almost all companies do something 

about the problem of alcoholism. Three levels of activity 

are noted below. Please check the one that comes nearest 
to describing your company’s present position. 


The first level can hardly be described as an activity 
or program. The second might be characterized as a 
beginning effort, and the third as a genuine program of 
help. The numbers in parentheses show that a large 
majority of the surveyed companies checked the sec- 
ond level. 


1st level: The problem drinker is warned once or twice. 
If his drinking persists, he is discharged. No remedial work 
is attempted. (20) 
2nd level: Company makes some effort to help the prob- 
lem drinker, especially if he is a valued, long-service 
employee. Nothing is announced about this activity. Every- 
thing is done quietly and on a confidential basis. (70) 
8rd level; Company informs all its workers that it 
stands ready to help them if they have drinking problems. 
_ Alcoholism is regarded about the same as other illnesses. 
If the employee sincerely wishes assistance, the company 
will do all that it can to help him get back on his feet. (7) 


Only four companies report any unfavorable experi- 
ence with Alcoholics Anonymous. The question asked 
and a tabulation of the replies received are shown 
below: 


Question: What experience has your company had with 
Alcoholics Anonymous? 


1 Only three companies did not check this item. It is interesting to 
1ote that a number checked the second-level statement although 
eporting elsewhere that the problem of alcoholism did not exist 
n their organizations. 
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Number of 

Reply Companies 

We don’t know of any of our people who have 

OTIC POM ACA Ain tee. ae tkak |) hv Saath or Nats h/t cb, Q4 
Quite favorable experience............cccccccesceeeeeeeeeeees 35 
Somewhat favorable experience............c.ccccccsccsseeeeeeees Q4 
Somewhat unfavorable experience...........:c.ccceeceseeeees 4 
Quite unfavorable experience.............ccccccsseseseseeeneeeeee 0 
We have no information on this matter...............0..... 13 


ATTITUDES AND FUTURE PLANS 


It was not too long ago that most persons regarded 
the alcoholic as a hopeless case and one not worthy of 
help. If an executive still holds this point of view he 
would be unlikely to devote his own time or authorize 
the expenditure of company funds to help alcoholic 
employees. Thus, it was important to seek expressions 
of attitudes in this area. Therefore the following two 
questions were asked of the presidents: 


e “Can a sufficient percentage of alcoholics be 
helped to make rehabilitation programs worth- 
while?” Sixty-eight executives said “yes,” eighteen 
replied “I am doubtful that enough can be helped,” 
and fourteen did not answer the question. 

e “Do you feel it might pay a company in actual 
dollars and cents saved to attempt to rehabilitate 
its problem drinkers?” Here, forty replied in the 
affirmative, twenty-two in the negative, and the 
others did not commit themselves. 


Two final questions touched on probable future 
work in this field. One was based on figures supplied 
by a group of companies in a major city in the United 
States. This question read: “If you were to learn from 
the experience of other companies that 50% of prob- 
lem drinkers could be helped at an average cost of 
about $300 per individual treated, would you be in- 
clined to give serious thought to setting up a program 
of rehabilitation in your own organization?” 


Number of 
Reply Companies 
We might consider setting up our own program 
if 50%, could be helped ........0:.....4cccietceessccecsseseesesevens 38 
We would give definite consideration to setting 
up our own program if 50% could be helped.......... 20 


No, the success rate would have to be higher than 
50% to justify setting up a program in 
OULD COMPAN Yes cise sieeseire nea eneisee ss ko omte mers viascs satel eer enes 22 


Finally, each president was asked to indicate what 
action, if any, his company might take in the future 
to deal with the problem of alcoholism. Forty-two 
said, “We do not have an alcohol problem here.” Forty 
replied, “We recognize that alcoholism is a problem 
but will probably give our attention to other company 
problems that seem more serious or urgent to us.” 
Eighteen stated, “We probably will give more atten- 
tion to the alcohol problem in the future.” 

SrerHen Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Discipline with a Smile 


PLEASANT approach to sometimes unpleasant 
subjects has been devised by the Federal Tele- 
phone and Radio Company of New Jersey. To each of 
the 4,600 employees at the company’s plant in Clifton, 
New Jersey, the firm has distributed a 14 inch by 7 
inch broadside, folded into pamphlet form and en- 
titled “Working Together at F.T.R.” The broadside 
contains forty-four sketches, each one an amusing 
presentation of a company rule. These cover a wide 
range of subjects — violation of smoking regulations, 
operation of machines without authority, horseplay 
on the job, punching another employee’s time card, 
etc. 
The introductory remarks to the sketches are as 
follows: 


“Here at Federal, we have certain ways of doing thin 
that we have found from experience are for the good 
all. They give you and your fellow workers the greate 
measure of opportunity and safety. 

“By following the rules, you as an employee will |} 
able to adjust yourself quickly to your surroundings ar 
remove any uncomfortable feeling that might come fro: 
not knowing what is expected of you. , 

“Committing any of the following acts will be groun 
for disciplinary action ranging from reprimand to imm 
diate discharge, depending upon management’s judgme! 
as to the seriousness of the offense.” 


The company reports that the pamphlet has bee 
well received by the employees. Some of the sketche 
are reproduced below. 


Sketches from Federal Telephone and Radio’s pamphlet on company rules 


Unjustified absence from 
work position. 


Violation of smoking regu- 
lations in the piont. 


Possession of liquor on Com- 
pany premises. 


co-workers. 


Not weoring or using pre- 
scribed safety equipment or tools. 


Stealing from Company or 


Failure to shut off powe 
machines at designated times. 


Marking, erasing, or defac- 
ing a time card. 


ee 
4 
Y 


| Operation of machines with 
a out authority. 

' oe 
| Ox f A 
1 BY 

t vA 

| 

i 

| 

{ 
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Unnecessary absence from job. 


Sn ts ot 


Loitering or waiting at the 
time clock before quitting time. 


wae wee wee fe 


Punching another employee’s 
time card or persuading another 
poh to punch your time 
cord. 


a 


Miseppropriation of Company 
tools, equipment or material. 


Ee 


Refuse! to work or wilful 
failure to corry out Supervisor's 
instruction. 


ee 
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Repeated icteness. 


Loafing. 


Bringing narcotics on Com- 
pany premises. 


Defacing or damaging Com- 
pony property. 


Interference with the work 
of others. 


ee eras mee = a ON eg | a ee ee 


Failure to begin work prompt- 
ly at the sound of the starting 
buzzer or stopping work before 
quitting buzzer sounds. 


Group congregation during 
' working hours. 


: 
) 


a 


Entering the plant or prem- 
ises for ony other purpose thon 
to work regularly assigned shifts. 


2 ee ee ee ee Se ee Se 
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Failure to keep your Hme 
cord in assigned rack at ail times, 
except when punching or a3 die 
rected. 


wee eee eee hee eee 


Diselesing confidential infor- 
motion concerning work being 
performed under Government 
classified contract. 


SL ee ee ee ee 


eee eee eee ee 


_. The use of abusive language: 
directed either to an employee 
or supervisor. 


, 2 es Se LD St 


, ee 


{ a mechs seperation Sy bet 
cks, ng, carrying o 
| tiders or failure to stop at stop 


, os 2 2 ea SS! 


Creation of or contributing 
to unsanitary or unsafe con- 
ditions. 

. 
ae 


Carrying of firearms or other 
deadly weapons, 


_ 2 = | |. S | @ FS 
Removal of machine guards 
or other safety devices, or mak- 
ing such devices inoperative 
without outhority. 


i 
t 
t 
It 
yi 
i 
{ 
i 
i 
t 
i 
i 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Restricting Inventions after Employment Ends 


How long can an employment contract extend after an employee leaves a company? 


Court findings throw some light on this complicated question 


HE AVERAGE INVENTOR today is a salaried 

employee. His employer invests in his ability to 
invent, often gives him access to costly confidential 
information, and furnishes him with the materials and 
equipment he needs to produce results. In return, the 
inventor employee is usually expected to sign a patent 
agreement that pledges him to assign any inventions 
he may produce in the course of his employment, as 
well as the patents covering them, to his employer.* 

Such agreements have been approved by state and 
federal courts. They serve to protect the employer’s 
investment—at least as long as the inventor remains 
on the company payroll. But what protection do they 
afford after the inventor's employment is terminated? 

Take a hypothetical example to illustrate this prob- 
lem. John Jones is hired by Company A to invent toys. 
He is paid for his time, made privy to A’s trade 
secrets, and supplied with all necessary equipment. 
The patent agreement he signs at the time he is hired 
commits him to make known and assign to A all 
inventions and improvements he may conceive “dur- 
ing his employment by the said company.” 

But, in the course of his work, Jones comes up with 
a new kind of rattle. Of course he has agreed to turn 
such ideas, and the patents to protect them, over to 
Company A. Instead, he goes to see Company B, a 
competitor of A, and offers his new idea in return for 
a job at a higher salary. Company B, either deceived 
or unethical, accepts the offer. Jones then quits his job 
with Company A, starts working for B, and a short 
time later the new rattle hits the market as B’s 
product. 

Legally, the rattle belongs to A; Jones violated the 
patent agreement. But to get patent rights to the 
rattle, A must go to court. That’s costly, and un- 
certain. Proving how and when an idea was born is 
not easy. 

Company A’s plight raises a question:- Would Jones 
have been able to act as he did if the patent agree- 


For the Board’s findings on company practices with regard 
to these assignment agreements and other policies affecting em- 
ployee patents, see “Patent Policies for Employees,” Management 
Record, August, 1952, p. 294. 

? Selden vs. Pringle (N. Y., 1854) 17 Barb. 458. U.S. vs. Dubilier 
Condenser Corp., (1933) 289 US. 178, 53 S. Ct. 554, 77 L. Ed. 
1114, Marshall vs. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. (CCA-3, 1949) 175 
F, 2nd 215. 
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ment he signed on entering A’s employ had obligated 
him to make known and assign to A all inventions and 
improvements he might conceive “during his employ- _ 
ment by said company and during a reasonable period 
of time thereafter’? This question brings up another: ~ 
Would such a postemployment restriction be legal? 

With these questions in mind, Taz ConFeRENCE 
Boarp examined the patent agreements of fifty large _ 
companies to see what steps they have taken to pro- 
tect their investment in inventor employees after — 
employment ends. Court opinions on the subject were 
also analyzed to find out whether, and to what extent, 
postemployment restrictions may legally be included 
in patent agreements. 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 


Twenty-four of the fifty companies participating in 
the Board’s survey specify expressly in their patent 
agreements that all trade secrets or other confidential 
information revealed to inventor employees must be 
kept secret after employment ends. A manufacturing 
company, for example, spells out this postemployment 
restriction: 


“Except as required in his duties to the employer, the 
employee shall not disclose or use at any time, either dur- 
ing or subsequent to the said employment, any secret or 
confidential information of the employer (whether or not 
developed by the employee), unless he shall first secure 
the employer’s written consent.” 


Nine of the participating companies with post- 
employment secrecy requirements in their patent 
agreements add a further precaution. They specifically 
prohibit inventor employees from removing confiden- — 
tial documents from company property. For example, | 
employees under this patent agreement are required: — 

“To keep confidential all information, records and docu- 
ments of the company of which I may have knowledge 
because of my employment with the company, and, except 
as required by my employment, not to remove from the 
property of the company any record or other document 
relating to any business of the company, or make copies — 
thereof; all such records and documents‘whether made by 
me or by others being recognized as the property of the 
company are not to be used for my own or another’s bene- 
fit or communicated to another, either before or after 
termination of my employment with the company, without — 
the written consent of the company.” 
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Legality of Restriction on Confidential Information 


At issue in the case of Thibodeau vs. Hildreth! was 
an employment contract in which Thibodeau had 


agreed to keep secret all inventions he would make 


while employed by Hildreth. The agreement had been 
violated and Hildreth sued for damages. The court 
said: 

“This contractual pledge of Thibodeau’s to keep secret 
forever all the inventions which he made while in Hil- 
dreth’s employment was perpetual. It continues to bind 
him even though his employment is ended. This contract 
is neither unconscionable nor against public policy. Such 
an agreement is not uncommonly made by an employee 
with his employer, and it may be necessary for the rea- 
sonable protection of the employer’s business.” 


But there are legal limits. In the case of Victor 
Chemical Works vs. Iliff et al.? the Illinois Supreme 
‘Court ruled on a contract that prohibited inventor 
employees “from directly or indirectly giving any per- 
son any information in regard to the whole or any part 
of the plant or process of the employer, and from doing 
anything which might injure, by competition or other- 
wise, the employer, its successors or assigns in the 
business.” The court decided such contractual re- 
straint was void because it was “unlimited as to time 
and space. ...” 


PATENT APPLICATIONS 


In the absence of death or other extreme emergency, 
the inventor himself is the only one who can apply for 
patents on his inventions. However, he may assign his 


rights under the patents to another. When he has 


agreed to assign them to his employer, he makes the 


_ patent applications at the employer’s expense, and the 


patents are issued to the employer. But what happens 
if the inventor has terminated his employment before 
the start of patent proceedings on an invention he 
made while still employed? 

Twenty-five of the fifty companies participating in 
the survey have considered the possibility of such a 
contingency. One company puts it this way: 


“Should the employment of the employee be terminated, 
both parties shall thereafter be free from the obligations 
of this agreement, except the employee shall remain bound 
to execute application and assignment instruments cover- 
ing inventions conceived or developed by him while an 
employee of the company.” 


Recognizing the expense and inconvenience such a 


_ postemployment obligation could impose, one com- 


pany stipulates in its patent agreement that in the 
event any service is required of a former employee in 
connection with the application and assignment of 
patents for inventions made during his employment, it 
will “pay said employee at the rate of $25 per day, or 


2 (CCA-1, 1903) 124 F. 892. 
2 (1921) 299 Ill. 532, 132 N.E. 806. . 
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proportionately for fractions of a day, for time actu- 
ally consumed by him in fulfilling such obligations, 
and reimburse him for any traveling and/or personal 
maintenance expense he incurs in fulfilling such obli- 
gations.” 

The patent agreement of another company calls for 
“pay at the rate of $40 per day for time actually given 
by the employee at the company’s request while at- 
tending the taking of testimony after termination of 
his employment by the company.” 


Legality of Restriction on Patent Agreements 


The United States Supreme Court has ruled! that 
an employee who devises a new invention, who uses 
the property of his employer and the services of other 
employees to put the invention in practical form, and 
who assents to the use of the perfected invention by 
his employer, has thereby committed himself to do 
what is necessary to give his employer an irrevocable 
license to use the invention. 

Applying this ruling, the Federal District Court has 
said* that an employer may require employees to 
execute patent application and assignment instru- 
ments covering inventions and improvements related 
to work done during employment, even though patent 
proceedings are not started until after employment 
ends. 


INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Remember how John Jones defrauded Company A 
in the example given earlier in this article? This led 
to the question of whether Jones would have been 
able to act as he did if A’s patent agreement had 
required the disclosure and assignment of inventions 
and improvements he might conceive “during his em- 
ployment by said company and during a reasonable 
period of time thereafter.” 

Ten of the fifty companies participating in the sur- 
vey have such postemployment restrictions in their 
patent agreements. However, the duration of the re- 
striction is not the same in all ten companies. 

Ninety-Day Restriction: One company asserts its 
right to all inventions its employees may make within 
the period of ninety days after their employment 
ends: 


“All discoveries, inventions and improvements which 
the employee during the period of his employment here- 
tofore has made or conceived or which hereafter he may 
make or conceive during the period of his employment, 
or during the period of ninety days following the termina- 
tion of his employment, and which relate to the manu- 
facture or formulation of . . . products, or with any matters 
which have been heretofore, or which may become, during 


*Solomon vs. U.S., (1890) 137 US. 342, 11 S. Ct. 88, 34 L. 
ou 667. Gill vs. U.S., (1896) 160 U.S. 426, 16 S. Ct. 822, 40 L. 
. 480. 
E peatacr ta Glass Company vs. Franzen, (CCA-3, 1906) 143 
. 601. 
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such employment, the subject of investigation and re- 
search by or on behalf of the employer, or in which [the 
company] may become interested during such employment, 
together with such patent application and patents as may 
be obtained thereon in this and foreign countries shall be 
the sole and exclusive property of the employer, its assigns 
or nominees.” 


Sia-Month Restriction: Four of the participating 
companies lay claim to the inventions of their em- 
ployees for a period of six months after the termina- 
tion of employment. The patent agreement of one 
company imposes the six-month restriction by de- 
manding this pledge from its inventor employees: 


“I will promptly disclose to you, or to the subsidiary 
by which I am employed, and only to you, or such sub- 
sidiary, all inventions, discoveries, and improvements re- 
lating to any work to which J am assigned during my 
employment, or relating to any product made by you or 
any of your subsidiaries, or relating to or usable in the 
manufacture, application, use or sale of any such product, 
which [I shall conceive during the period of my employ- 
ment or within six months thereafter... . All such inven- 
tions, discoveries or improvements conceived during the 
period of my employment or within six months thereafter 
shall belong solely and exclusively to you or to your 
subsidiary by which I am or have been employed.” 


Another company makes it clear that its six-month 
restriction on postemployment inventions applies 
whether the employee resigns or is fired: 


“Employee recognizes that company will disclose to him 
certain confidential matters. In view of his relation to com- 
pany as to such matters, employee agrees to disclose to 
company promptly and in writing all inventions or im- 
provements in any way connected with his or his co- 
workers’ employment with company, which he makes 
within six months after the termination of his employ- 
ment, irrespective of whether such termination is by his 
own act of resignation or by act of company.” 


The same company adds this provision to govern 
the running of the six-month restriction when an em- 
ployee does not return to the company’s employ after 
leaving for military service: 


“Tn the event that employee is called or volunteers for 
service with the armed forces of the United States, per- 
formance by employee . . . will be excused during the period 
of such service. . . . If employee does not return to com- 
pany’s service, the provisions . . . relating to assignment to 
company of inventions which employee may make after 
termination of his employment shall not apply with respect 
to inventions made by employee more than six months 
after cessation of employee’s service with the armed forces 
or more than six months after employee shall have served 
notice on company of his intention not to return to com- 
pany’s service, whichever is the earlier.” 


One-Year Restriction: Five of the participating 
companies compel their inventor employees to sur- 
render the patent rights to inventions they bring to 


light during the period of one full year following the 
termination of their employment—if they relate to the 
type of work the inventor was paid to do while an 
employee of the company. For example, one of these 
companies requires its employees to sign this release: 


“The employee promises and agrees to transfer and 
assign to the company any and all discoveries, inventions 
or improvements which relate or pertain in any manner, 
directly or indirectly, to the company’s business which he 
may make, either as a sole inventor or jointly with others, 
including any discoveries, inventions or improvements 
which he may make in respect to any phase of the com- 
pany’s business during the term of employment and with- — 
im one year thereafter.” 


The employer, of course, as already stated would 
have no valid claim to inventions conceived by a 
former employee during.the year after his employ- 
ment unless they relate to the type of work the in- 
ventor was paid to do while still an employee. But the 
burden of proving that an invention, arrived at during 
the subsequent year, is not related to work done dur- 
ing previous employment is placed on the inventor in 
this patent agreement: 


“All inventions or discoveries relating to the company’s 
business which the employee conceives or makes while 
employed by the company shall be the company’s 
property. Any invention relating to the company’s busi- 
ness disclosed by the employee within one year following 
the termination of this employment shall be deemed to 
fall within this provision, unless proved to have been — 
conceived and made following such termination.” 


Another company retains its right to the inventions 
and improvements of its employees during the term 
of their employment and for an “extended period (not 
exceeding one year) thereafter.” But, in return for this 
extended right, the company commits itself to (1) 
notify “the employee in writing, prior to the expira- 
tion of the employment,” and (2) “continue to pay 
the employee amounts equivalent to his then salary.” 
The employee, for his part, agrees to “promptly dis- 
close, and, upon its request, assign to the company all 
such improvements and inventions, and said inven- 
tions and improvements are to become and remain the 
property of the company, whether or not patent appli- 
cations are filed thereon.” 4 


Legality of Restrictions on Postemployment Inventions 


How long can an employer legally “hold” employees 
with regard to inventions and improvements they 
conceive after their employment ends? Indefinitely? 
For five years? Or only for one year, or less? 

Indefimte Restrictions—Inventions: Under attack 
in the case of Standard Plunger Elevator Company 
vs. Stokes et al.1 was a patent agreement that obli- 
gated each inventor employee to grant to the com- 


* (CCA-2, 1914) 212 F. 893. 
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pany “the exclusive license to use all other future 
patents and inventions devised or acquired by him 
with relation to elevators and their appliances, or 
capable of use in connection therewith . . . upon pay- 
ment to him of a royalty of $1 for each several 
invention so made or acquired by him.” 

A strict construction of this clause, the court said, 
would pass to the company as exclusive licensee “all 
mventions of the kind referred to, the first conception 
of which came to Larsen [one of the inventor em- 
ployees attacking the agreement] only after his em- 
ployment had ceased practically. As thus construed, 
the clause would be an extremely harsh one; it might 
even be found unconscionable, for it mortgages his in- 
ventive faculties to the complainant [the company] 
for an indefinite period subsequent to employment, 
m relation not only to elevators of the ‘plunger’ type, 
but to steam and electric elevators as well. So 
harsh a construction should not be given to the con- 
tract.” 

Indefinite Restrictions—Improvements: This would 
seem to rule out “unlimited” restrictions on post- 
employment inventions. But an employer can bind 
inventor employees indefinitely with regard to im- 
provements they might conceive after employment, 
for inventions owned by the employer. 

Back in 1874, in the case of Littlefield vs. Perry, 1 
the court upheld the validity of “assignments of 
future improvements upon a machine, in connection 
with the assignment of a patent for such machine.” In 
1887, in the case of Aspinwall Manufacturing Com- 
pany vs. Gill?, the Federal Circuit Court of the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey quoted the Littlefield ruling and 
enlarged upon it as follows: 


“A naked assignment or agreement to assign, in gross, a 
man’s future labors as an author or inventor—in other 
words, a mortgage on a man’s brain, to bind all its future 
products—does not address itself favorably to our con- 
sideration. . . . But where a man purchases a particular 
machine secured by a patent, and open to any indefinite 
line of improvements, it is often of great consequence to 
him that he should have the benefit of any future im- 
provements that may be made to it. Without that, the 
whole value of the thing may be taken from him the next 
day. A better machine might be made by the inventor and 
sold to another party, which would make the machine ac- 
quired by the first purchaser entirely useless. These 
things happen every day. And hence it has become the 
practice, in many cases, to stipulate for all future improve- 
ments that may be made by the same inventor upon any 
particular machine.” 


Again in 1895, in the case of Hulse vs. Bonsack 
Machine Company,* the court reiterated the per- 
petual right of employers to improvements on any 
inventions to which they hold the patents. Hulse was 


+21 Wall. 205, 22 L. Ed. 577. 
* 32 F. 697. 
§ (CCA-4) 65 F. 864. 
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an inventor who, on being hired by Bonsack, had 
signed this agreement: 


“", .in case he can make any improvements in cigarette 
machines, whether the same be made while in the employ- 
ment of the said company or at any time thereafter, the 
same shall be for the exclusive use of the said company.” 


Years later, Hulse discovered a valuable improve- 
ment for the cigarette machines and offered to sell it 
to Bonsack for $100,000. Bonsack insisted on the terms 
of the agreement, but promised to pay Hulse for the 
time and money he had spent in perfecting the im- 
provement. Not satisfied with this arrangement, 
Hulse tried to sell the improvement to Bonsack’s com- 
petitors and Bonsack took him to court. The court 
decided: 


“Hulse could not back out of the contract. It was a 
contract of hiring at stipulated prices and conditions. The 
company did its part; Hulse had to do his. Bonsack owned 
valuable patented machines, which were open to improve- 
ment. A person entering its employment could learn about 
the machines and their merits and see where improve- 
ments were needed. If any improvement suggested itself 
to his mind, he could, by using the machines and the time 
and the material of the company, experiment upon it, and 
ascertain its value. The improvement would be his own 
idea. But it owed its suggestion and origin, its progressive 
development and perfection, to the business, the practical 
working, the opportunity afforded by the company. When, 
therefore, the company, taught by costly experience, de- 
termined to protect itself from the discovery of improve- 
ments by its servants, it did a natural and reasonable 
thing; and when it protected itself by a covenant in ad- 
vance of any employment with those seeking its service, 
it did a fair thing. Nor was that part of the contract which 
put in the same category improvements made while in 
the employ of the company and those made at any time 
thereafter unconscionable or unreasonable. Without this 
safeguard, the contract on this point could easily be 
evaded, and be made valueless.” 


Restriction on Inventions for Five Years: In a mid- 
western case, the court was asked to pass on an em- 
ployment contract between two inventors and a firm 
that made contraceptives for women. The contract 
had committed the inventors to assign to the firm all 
patent applications relating to the products they 
worked on during their period of employment “or 
within five years thereafter.” 

When the inventors breached this five-year restric- 
tion on postemployment inventions, the firm was un- 
successful in its attempt to get satisfaction in court. 
It is important to note, however, that the court did 
not pass on the validity of the five-year restriction. It 
threw the case out because the product involved 
tainted the whole contract with illegality. That, in 
effect, left the validity of a five-year restriction on 
postemployment inventions still untested. 

Restriction on Inventions for One Year: The case of 

(Continued on page 447) 


Clerical Salary Structures 


The clerical salary structures of eighteen cities are examined and compared— 
in both charts and text—on the basis of eight selected bench-mark jobs 


HE TERM salary structure is used to mean many 
things, but basically it implies a series of relation- 
ships. This series of rates is designed to reflect differ- 
ences in the skill level and job requirements of the 
work performed by employees. As such it becomes a 
basic pattern adopted by a company to guide its line 
organization in handling day-to-day salary problems. 
In many cases, a salary structure is the end product 
of formal job evaluation programs and requires the 
integration of internal forces affecting job values with 
external forces, such as going area rates for comparable 
jobs. 
While the primary objective of a salary structure is 
to set up a salary hierarchy, it does not always tell the 
complete story about actual rates being paid. This is 
especially true in a structure providing for rate ranges, 
which makes it possible to pay individual employees 
different rates for performing identical tasks. In this 
case, the rate depends upon the demonstrated ability 
and performance of the individual; or it may vary ac- 
cording to length of service, with only secondary con- 
sideration given to performance. 

Supply and demand of particular skills also tend to 
affect the relative importance of rates in the structure. 
For example, a structure may be designed to provide a 
salary range of $45-$60 for the job of file clerk and 
$57-$76 for a transcribing machine operator. But, due 
to local labor market conditions, the company finds it 
necessary to offer a minimum of $55 per week in order 
to get the file clerks it needs; but it does not have to 
offer more than the starting rate of $57 per week for 
qualified transcribing machine operators. 


PATTERNS OF SALARY RANGES 


Salary ranges follow two general patterns. These are 
(1) overlapping salary ranges and (2) butt-to-butt 
salary ranges. Overlapping ranges are, used more ex- 
tensively than butt-to-butt, even though each has 
certain advantages and disadvantages. 

Characteristic of overlapping ranges is the relation- 
ship of the ceiling, or maximum rate, of one salary 
range to the floor, or minimum rate, of the next higher 
salary range. Depending on the particular company 
practice, the maximum rate of the lower salary range 
may extend from 10% to 75% beyond the minimum 
rate of the next salary range. The practice sets up a 
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zone or overlapping in which certain rates occur in ad- 
jacent ranges. For example, the rate ranges of $45-$60, 
$51-$68 and $57-$76 indicate an overlapping of more 
than 50%, with rates of $51 to $60 being common to 
the first two ranges and $57 to $60 to all three ranges. 
Advantages claimed for the overlapping structure are: 


e Provides for transferring employees between job: 
with no change in actual rates paid. | 

e Provides a greater difference between minimum 
and maximum of ranges, which permits more 
merit increases while employees are on the same 
job. 

e Offsets any impact from job downgrading, since 
little or no cut in salary may be necessary. 

e Reduces the need for giving substantial increases 
to employees promoted to the next higher-rated 
jobs. 

e Avoids the need for immediate salary adjustments 
to promoted employees; and this, in turn, facilli- 
tates returning them to their previous jobs with 
no change in salary in the event they don’t make 
good. 


While overlapping ranges have these advantages. 
line supervisors do encounter the problem of explain- 
ing why some employees in lower-salaried jobs are paid 
more than those in higher-salaried jobs. Also transfer- 
ring, demoting and promoting employees with little 
change in individual salary rates make administration 
of pay adjustments based on merit somewhat more 
difficult. 

Butt-to-butt salary ranges provide for a series of 
rates in the structure in which the ceiling or maximum 
rate of one range meets, but does not overlap, the floor 
or minimum rate of the next higher salary range. In 
this structure, no salary range has identical rates with 
any other range. Typical of a series of rates in a butt- 
to-butt salary structure are $49-$55, $56-$63 and $64- 
$72. Some advantages of this pattern are: 


e Salary administration is simplified inasmuch as 
each rate range is fixed for a group of comparable 
jobs. 


e Employees can look forward to an immediate in- 
crease in salary at the time of promotion. 


e Relatively narrow differences between the mini- 
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mum and maximum rates facilitate administra- 
tion of individual employee salaries. 


However, these very advantages can turn to disad- 
vantages when certain conditions prevail. For example, 
transfers, so necessary in certain operations, are not 
possible without considerable “personnel action” and 
paper work. Also, during cutbacks of the work force, 
downgrading may require a sizable decrease in pay, 
which can be demoralizing. And narrow differences in 
the range are sometimes inadequate to motivate em- 
ployees to do better and earn a merit increase. 


SALARY CURVES 


Salary administrators generally accept the concept 
that the salary curve—the line connecting all pay rates 
in the structure from the lowest to the highest—as- 
sumes the shape of a straight line. Some compensation 
specialists, of course, do not accept this belief. They 
feel that the salary curve should be other than a 
straight line. And among the dissidents are those who 
believe the curve may be in the form of two or more 
segments that are connected. However, the straight 
line continues to remain popular even though in recent 
years external forces have required other considera- 
tions. 

For instance, during the past twenty years, the slope 
of a company’s salary curve may have changed in one 
of several ways. In some cases the slope has flattened 
considerably because salaries have been increased more 
at the low end of the structure than at the high end. 
Or, in other instances, as already suggested, the 
straight line has given way to a structure consisting of 
two, three or more connected segments, each having 
its own slope. Other companies report that the lower 
salaries in the structure form a plateau shape followed 
by a straight line for the remaining salaries. 

Salary administrators say these changes in structure 
have been due to several conditions, such as the Fair 
Labor Standards Act increase in the minimum wage 
from 40 cents to $1 an hour, the impact of collective 
bargaining in raising wages at the low end of the wage 
curve, and the general rise in the wage level of the past 
two decades. 

There is no pat answer as to what might be con- 
sidered the ideal salary curve for a series of clerical 
jobs or, for that matter, for any series including middle 
management and executive-level jobs. Conditions pe- 
culiar to a company—as well as industry or commun- 
ity wage levels—may dictate a particular salary curve. 
For instance, if it is a company’s policy to have a sal- 
ary structure conform to industry or community prac- 
tices, then going rates for the community or industry 
will to a large extent determine the slope of the curve. 
Often companies, individually or collectively through 
trade or employer associations, survey industry and 
community practices to learn about external forces so 
they may be guided in integrating these with internal 
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conditions in an attempt to arrive at the most logical 
salary structure. 

The objective of this integration is to design a struc- 
ture providing a general wage level the company can 
“live with” in the community and in relation to salary 
costs of competitors. In addition to establishing a sal- 
ary structure that will help in attracting applicants for 
employment, it also must serve the purpose of retain- 
ing employees after they are placed on the payroll. In 
order to keep attuned to external conditions a salary 
structure is subject to change from time to time in 
keeping with a company’s pay policy. 


CITY SALARY STRUCTURES 


Should the slope of the salary curve be the same for 
companies in various cities throughout the country? 
Salary administrators of multiplant companies fre- 
quently ask this question. Obviously, salary adminis- 
tration is simplified when a uniform series of pay rates 
is used throughout the nation. And this practice is 
followed by some companies for all job classifications 
exempt from coverage of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. In others, the practice is limited only to the 
higher-middle management and executive levels, with 
city-to-city variations for the lower-level exempt and 
all nonexempt job classifications. 

Many of the multi-unit companies have decentral- 
ized the salary administration function for nonexempt 
jobs. Complete local autonomy is granted to division, 
plant or product managers to establish salary struc- 
tures according to “local need.” Under such decentral- 
ization, it is reasonable to expect that a company may 
have a different salary structure covering clerical jobs 
in each different city, even though the jobs are 
practically the same in terms of skill levels. 


THE BOARD'S CLERICAL SALARY SURVEY 


On the following pages are a series of graphs illus- 
trating eighteen city salary structures for eight se- 
lected clerical jobs. Data for these salary relationships 
are from the Board’s most recent clerical salary survey 
and represent salaries paid as of October 4, 1957. The 
structures cover Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco and St. Louis. 

The eight jobs used for analysis in this article were 
selected as the “more appropriate bench-mark jobs” 
out of the total of fourteen jobs covered in the com- 
plete survey.? 


(Text continued on page 434) 


1¥or job descriptions and salary data on all fourteen jobs in 
twenty cities see “Clerical Salaries in Twenty Cities,” Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 164, December, 1957. Graphs for Buffalo 
and Seattle are not shown in this article because of inadequacies 
in the data for this type of analysis. 
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Clerical Salary Structures in Selected Cities—continued 
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Clerical Salary Structures in Selected Cities—continued 
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Clerical Salary Structures in Selected Cities—continued 
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(Text continued from page 429) 
The eight bench-mark jobs are: 


. File clerk 

. Typist (jr. typist and sr. typist combined) 
. Bookkeeping machine operator 

. Key punch operator 

. Stenographer 

. Tabulating machine operator 

. Secretary 

. Accountant 
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These eight were selected because they met the fol- 
lowing tests: 


e They are representative of as complete a coverage as 
is possible for clerical jobs in most cities. 

e They are subject to the forces of supply and demand 
operating effectively in local labor markets. 

e@ They are readily identifiable in most cities. 

e They are easy to describe accurately. 

e The qualifications for employment and skill levels are 
relatively constant among the cities. 


Many job evaluation manuals issued by companies 
also list these jobs as bench-mark jobs. And these 
manuals, in most cases, rank the eight jobs from low 
to high in the same order given in this listing. 

It will be noted that two salary measures are used 
for constructing the city salary structures: the median 
salary and the salary range of the middle 50% of the 
jobs. These measures of central tendency are used be- 
cause they help to eliminate the influence of extreme 
highs and lows of salaries reported by the companies 
participating in the survey. 

Here is what the two measures specify. The median 
salary indicates that 50% of the employees covered in 
each job among the reporting companies in each city 
are paid more than the median salary, and 50% are 
paid less than the median salary. The middle 50% 
range shows the minimum and maximum salaries paid 
after eliminating the top 25% and the bottom 25% 
salaries. Users of survey data usually consider both 
measures important when comparing their company 
salaries with the salaries paid by other companies in 
the same city. For example, both a bookkeeping ma- 
chine operator and a stenographer in Milwaukee (see 
chart on page 432) have median salaries of $62; but, in 
contrast, the middle 50% ranges vary considerably— 
$51-$74 for the bookkeeping machine operator and 
$55-$67 for the stenographer. This second measure pro- 
vides important information when interpreting medi- 
ans of each job. 

Another important question concerns the general 
structural relationship among the clerical bench-mark 
jobs in the eighteen cities. The simplest way of deter- 
mining this is to analyze the various city structures 
solely in terms of the median salaries paid for each of 
the eight jobs. 

Using the median salary of file clerk (the lowest 


ranked in the hierarchy of eight jobs) as the base for | 
each city, the percentage difference between file clerk | 
and each of the other seven jobs was computed for 
each city. To get the “typical city structure” among 
the eighteen, the median differential between the file 
clerk and each of the subsequently ranked jobs was 
selected. The results of the computation are shown 
here: 


Average % % Difference 
above File rom Preced- 


Job Title Clerk ing Job 
i Da av toy toca ic a acme eR a, RES i a 8% 8% 
Bookkeeping machine operator ........ 12% 4% 
Key punch operator .......0....::ccee 19% 1% 
Stenographer (avenue Q4% 5% 
Tabulating machine operator ............ 41% 17% 
Secretaryyhiccene ent te eee 50% 9% 
Accoumntante ieee men nt eens 100% 50% 


As can be seen from these percentage computations, 
the salary structure for the jobs studied consists of a 
slowly rising salary curve from file clerk through ste- 
nographer, with an appreciable jump from this point 
to tabulating machine operator and secretary, and 
then another substantial rise to accountant. When the 
salary structures of individual cities are examined, 
Kansas City and Chicago fit the “typical city struc- 
ture” almost perfectly, with those of New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee and Atlanta fairly 
close. 

Only two cities, Boston and Philadelphia, show a 
basic divergence from the typical pattern. In both of 
these cities, typists are reported to be receiving mark- 
edly more in weekly salary than employees in the base 
job of file clerk (Boston 18% more and Philadelphia 
29% more), with only small differences existing be- 
tween the jobs of bookkeeping machine operator, key 
punch operator and stenographer. Furthermore, these 
two cities also indicate a much higher differential be- 
tween accountant and file clerk—Boston 121% and 
Philadelphia 132% as compared with 100% in the 
“typical city structure.” 

Nicuotas L. A. Martuccr 
Harianp Fox 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management for Growth—This book consists of the pub- 
lished proceedings of the 1956 sessions of the Transporta- 
tion Management Program sponsored at the Stanford 
Graduate School of Business. The topics, presented by 
executives in transportation organizations, include: “The 
Need for Executive Training,” “Management Reorganiza- 
tion,” “Cost Control and Profit Forecasting,” “Emergency 
Transportation Controls,” and Revising National Trans- 
portation Policy” among others. Edited by Gayton E. Ger- 
main, Graduate School of Business, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California, 1957, 126 pp. $4.75. 
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Labor Press Highlights 


MILLION DOLLAR racket that has played 
countless businessmen for gullible suckers” is 
Labor's Daily characterization of the racket labor 
press. In a recent series of articles, it discusses how 
businessmen can avoid being taken in by these papers. 
Briefly, racket labor papers are those which purport 
to be endorsed by the AFL-CIO or to be official union 
publications.’ Actually, however, according to Labor's 
Daily, these papers exist only to secure money through 
worthless advertising—advertising which is obtained 
by misrepresentation and through the use of veiled 
or implied threats of “labor trouble” if a businessman 
refuses to subscribe. 

This is false advertising, says Labor's Daily, be- 
cause it is “not basically designed to attract customers 
to a product, but rather ... to buy fancied good will 
or avoid ill will. It is a form of extortion. Sometimes 
only the names of advertisers are published without 
even addresses or the product the names represent. 
Frequently an ad is signed simply ‘from a friend’ or 
some other similar phrase that spells an anonymous 
‘gift.’ Frequently only enough copies of the paper are 
published to cover the advertisers; and there are 
cases where no paper ever came out at all.” 

The AFL-CIO campaign against the racket labor 
press is being carried on by the International Labor 
Press Association, composed of the editors of more 
than 300 AFL-CIO publications. ILPA has set up a 
special office to look into complaints on racket labor 
papers, and, according to Labor’s Daily, this “office 
has become a clearing house for information on the 
activities of the racket press and . . . the techniques 
used by unscrupulous advertising solicitors.” 

At its 1956 convention, the ILPA strengthened the 
code of ethics to which all its members must subscribe. 
Among the rules—which member publications must 
abide by or face expulsion—are the following: 


e Members of ILPA are prohibited from repre- 
senting that they are endorsed by the AFL-CIO 
parent federation. 


e Member publications must prominently pub- 
lish in each issue an accurate statement of owner- 
ship and endorsement, if any. 


e Member publications may not employ high- 
pressure, long-distance telephone solicitors. 
1See also “Racket Labor Papers” Management Record, Septem- 
ber, 1950, p. 338, and “Beating Racket Labor Papers—Texas Style,” 
Management Record, April, 1952, p. 189. 
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e All advertising, except for nationally adver- 
tised standard brands, must carry the name and 
address of the advertiser and when pertinent also 
the identification of the product or service he sells. 
Nor may any suggestion be made that the purchase 
of advertising space accomplish anything for the 
advertiser beyond winning consumer acceptance or 
approval of the advertiser’s product or services. 


e Member publications may not associate them- 
selves with the publication of any yearbook or 
directory that has for its primary purpose the 
solicitation of donations under the guise of selling 
advertising. 


e Member publications may not solicit or accept 
local advertising from outside their area of circula- 
tion. This does not apply to national advertising. 


Labor’s Daily points out that there are essentially 
three different kinds of legitimate labor publications: 
First, those published directly by the AFL-CIO, such 
as the AFL-CIO American Federationist and the 
AFL-CIO News, as well as those published by affili- 
ated departments of the federation. These publica- 
tions, they say, carry no advertising, and no one is 
authorized to solicit any in their names. The second 
group are those papers published by more than 150 
large international and national unions.1 Most of these 
cairy no advertising, but a few do as a means of re- 
ducing costs. The third group of union newspapers 
represents state and local bodies affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO, and most of these do carry advertising. In 
addition, there are a relatively few privately owned 
publications endorsed by various segments of the 
labor movement. “To be properly accredited,” warns 
Labor’s Daily, these papers must be “endorsed by 
state or local central bodies chartered by the AFL- 
CIO.” 

As a guide to businessmen approached for advertis- 
ing in a labor publication, Labor’s Daily suggests the 
following: 


“Make sure that you know with whom you are dealing 
and that he represents a bona fide labor paper. 

“Tf you don’t know the advertising solicitor and are not 
sure of his credentials: 


“Check with the editor of your local labor paper. 
+The Board’s “Sourcebook of Union Government, Structure and 


Procedures” lists for each union the name of its official national 
publication, periodicity, subscription price and address. 
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“Check with the business representative of your em- 
ployees if your shop is union. 

“Check with the Better Business Bureau in your 
community. 

“Write to the International Labor Press Association, 
AFL-CIO Building, 815 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Cooperate with the local authorities in the effort to 
put racketeers behind the bars where they belong.” 


Six Convicted for Operating Racket Paper 


By way of addendum to the story on the racket 
labor press, Justice, published by the ILGWU, reports 
that six men were recently convicted in Brooklyn of 
operating a fictitious labor publication, The American 
Labor Review. These men claimed that the paper was 
sponsored by the American Federation of Labor, while 
according to the court, the sole purpose of this publi- 
cation was “to extort money from legitimate business- 
men through promises of labor peace or threats of 
labor trouble for those who balked.” 


UAW Sees Special Use for Short Workweek 


Speaking to a group of regional representatives, 
Auto Worker President Reuther indicates that a 
special short workweek may be proposed for older 
workers to ease the sudden shift from full-time work 
to complete retirement. According to The Auto Work- 
er, the “UAW has always opposed the compulsory 
aspects of retirement programs,” and the special work- 
week for older workers may be a demand in next 
year’s negotiations. 

Other demands that can be expected in 1958, ac- 
cording to Mr. Reuther, are: 


e Improved pension benefits. 

e Cost of living clauses added to pensions. 

e A preretirement program whose cost is built into 
the over-all pension cost. 


Steelworkers’ Version of Shorter Workweek 


The United Steelworkers of America may propose 
extended vacations rather than a six-hour day or 
four-day workweek in their 1959 bargaining sessions, 
reports Labor’s Daily. Steelworker President David 
McDonald is quoted as having told a district meeting 
of union officials that the union is looking into the 
possibility of an extended vacation plan in which 
workers will get four months off with pay every five 
years, in addition to regular vacations. According to 
Mr. McDonald, this plan may be more feasible and 
cheaper than a shorter workweek and he says it would 
also provide 25,000 additional jobs in the basic steel 
industry. 

Mr. McDonald indicates that this extended vaca- 
tion proposal will be considered in greater detail at a 
series of union divisional meetings beginning in early 
1958. 


Auto Workers To Issue New Publication 


A new weekly publication, Solidarity, has become 
the official organ of the United Auto Workers, reports 
the AFL-CIO News. This newspaper replaces two 
monthly publications, The Auto Worker and Ammu- 
nition. It began publication the first week of De- 
cember. 

According to the AFL-CIO News, Solidarity is 
an eight-page tabloid, published in several geographi- 
cal editions. The editor of the new publication is Ken 
Fiester, former editor and publicity director of the 
Textile Workers Union, AFL-CIO. 


Unemployment Insurance Goals Spelled Out 


“Working to improve unemployment insurance is 
like swimming upstream in a heavy current. After a 
lot of effort, you find yourself right where you started, 
if not behind.” So states Raymond Munts, assistant 
director of the AFL-CIO Department of Social Se- 
curity, in an article in the AFL-CIO American Fed- 
erationst. 

According to the author, state action on improving 
the benefit levels of unemployment insurance leaves 
much to be desired. Although twenty-two states took 
action on improving benefit levels this year, less than 
a dozen made any substantial improvement. The net 
result has been that in “twenty-eight states (with 
58% of the covered workers) , maximum benefit levels 
are now a smaller percentage of average weekly wages 
than they were two years ago.” Mr. Munts also says 
that not only has there been this loss of ground, but 
no state has yet fixed its maximum benefit levels at a 
figure close to the amount which the AFL-CIO feels is 
desirable. 

Specifically, the goals of the federation regarding 
unemployment insurance are outlined as follows: 


Maximum benefit: 66 2/3% of the state’s average 
weekly wage. 

Duration: Thirty-nine weeks. 

Coverage: Employers of one or more persons. 

Disqualifications: Penalties of no more than four 
weeks and only for quitting or refusing suitable 
work without good cause, or discharge for miscon- 
duct connected with the work. 

Strike: No disqualification where employer does 
not conform to federal or state laws, or where em- 
ployer insists on wages and working conditions be- 
low those prevailing. 


Calls for World-Wide Union Organizing Drive 


“Trade union membership in the free world will 
be doubled in the next ten years,” states Charles 
Millard, organizational director of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Mr. Millard is 
reported in Labor’s Daily as having declared that only 
28% of the world’s workers now hold union member- 
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ship. An intensified organizational drive is needed, he 
said; and in line with this need, the ICFTU intends to 
take “immediate action toward organizing plantation 
workers, who form the largest group of unorganized 
people.” 


Arrangements to Provide SUB in "Problem" States 


Problems resulting from attempts to integrate sup- 
plementary unemployment compensation and state 
unemployment insurance benefits have been at least 
partially solved, reports Steel Labor. States affected 
are Indiana, Virginia and Ohio. 

The union publication notes that legislation passed 
by Indiana and Virginia prohibit the payment of 
state unemployment compensation monies where sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits are being received. 
As provided by the original SUB agreement, the steel 
union and the companies involved sought to work out 
alternative arrangements. Failing to do this, the mat- 
ter went to arbitration, where a two-stage plan was 
set up. Under the terms of the arbitration award (ap- 
plicable only in Indiana and Virginia) , eligible laid-off 
workers will receive their full unemployment benefits 
directly and entirely from the SUB fund. But if SUB 
disbursements exceed income by more than 2%, the 
second stage begins. At this point the worker collects 
SUB only every fourth week of layoff. In the inter- 
vening weeks he may collect his full benefit from the 
state fund. 

In Ohio, a temporary system has been negotiated 
until such time as the courts iron out the legal snarl 
caused when the administrator of the State Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation ruled that payments 
to Steelworkers out of the SUB fund would be de- 
ducted from state unemployment compensation. (The 
Steelworkers’ union has brought suit against this rul- 
ing.) In the meantime, laid-off Steelworkers who are 
eligible for state benefits are collecting these but not 
SUB. However, records of what they should receive 
under SUB are being kept, and if the courts uphold 
the union, the affected workers will receive a lump- 
sum SUB payment covering the period when they 
would have been eligible to collect. 

Those workers who are not~eligible for state bene- 
fits but meet the requirements for SUB are drawing 
weekly benefits from the fund in the normal manner 
prescribed in the original SUB agreement. 


United Front in Chemical Industry Bargaining Urged 


Delegates to the recent convention of the Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union voted to establish a 
new collective bargaining policy for their union, re- 
ports The Chemical Worker. Following a strong ap- 
peal by ICW President Mitchell, these delegates 
voted to amend their constitution to provide broader 
sanction and encouragement to company-wide coun- 
cils of local unions. These councils will attempt to 
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cooperate and coordinate their collective bargaining 
programs with an eye toward negotiating company- 
wide agreements. 

Reporting on the same convention, the AFL-CIO 
News states that President Mitchell also called upon 
the two other unions in the chemical industry—the 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers and District 50 of 
the United Mine Workers—to join forces to set defi- 
nite bargaining programs with minimum objectives. 
OCAW President O. A. Knight, invited to speak be- 
fore the delegates, not only concurred with this ob- 
jective but, according to The Chemical Worker, called 
for the organization of all chemical industry employ- 
ees into one union. 


Unions Warned on Hidden Recording Devices 


Labor publications don’t often quote The Wall 
Street Journal at any length, but a recent article on 
the uses of hidden recording devices has been picked 
up and expanded upon by a number of union journals. 

The Machinist, for example, quotes from The Wall 
Street Journal on the use of recording devices during 
negotiations: 

“The tiny recorders and their microphones, made to resem- 

ble tie bars or lapel buttons, also are finding much use in 

give-and-take labor negotiations. .. . They sometimes are 
planted in rooms where labor negotiators are planning 
strategy.” 


Union News, official organ of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers, issues a warning to union negotia- 
tors: 

“To union men, the dangers are clear but not new, for 

labor has had to be wary of wiretapping and hidden micro- 

phones for years. But greater and greater use of midget 
recorders does mean that unions will have to be more 
careful than ever.” 


"Right to Work'' Chosen as College Debate Topic 

“The ‘halls of ivy’ will soon be echoing with argu- 
ments long familiar to union members,” reports The 
Machinist. The Speech Association of America has 
chosen as this year’s official debate question, “Re- 
solved: that the requirement of membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of employment 
should be made illegal.” 

According to The Machinist, these debates may be 
of considerable benefit to unionism, since student de- 
baters must be prepared to argue either side of the 
question. “This means that every student debater 
will have to dig into the union side of the union se- 
curity question,” the newspaper says. “They'll acquire 
more than a passing knowledge of trade union prin- 
ciples and trade union history.” 

In response to requests for literature on this topic, 
the AFL-CIO has prepared a speaker’s kit presenting 
its position. 

Marie P. Dorsanpt 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Union Membership 


(Continued from page 417) 


figure represents an average of the minimum amounts 
that are paid under the constitutions of these unions. 

In addition, it must be remembered that these 108 
unions have only 73.3% of the total declared union 
membership figure. The remaining 26.7% are members 
of eighty-three unions, many of which are smaller 
craft unions characterized by high dues. Also the con- 


stitutions of a majority of these unions do not set any 
limits on the amount of dues a local may collect. (See 
special table available on request.) 

On the other hand, offsetting the above factors 
that indicate an underestimation of union dues are 
two other factors which could lead to an overestima- 
tion. First, some union officials, for prestige purposes, 
tend to overestimate union membership; and mem- 
bership figures are based on these official statements. 
Second, in some unions not all members pay the full 
dues rate. How this factor can affect estimates of in- 
come from union dues is pointed out by George L. 


Table 4; Unions That Have Raised Dues During the 1955-1957 Period? 


Dues Raised per Month Amount of 
Union* To Increase per Month 
Ae ines MeOeS mtr ye Penn oata ee ema eateny ag mere nate $15-$75 Q $15-$93.75 Q $17.25 Q max. 
(Aur pine! Stewards Waesre an so. nee ee Ome naa 6 Q 750 Q 1.50 Q 
Amtost Workers inca te Sots sisi 's a Bic Ghose pate de 2.50 min. 3) man: 50¢ min. 
Brewery?!) /VV OF KErs! Scania sai iacahsies art meted avanti stele as 2 min 32 mm, 1 min 
Brick) Clay: Workers. 2.25.0 eles oh ee eee 3 4 min 1 
Carpenters air seiiisin cera cei l-8 aisce, overs nd case ibis ech Ee 1.25 min. 2 ’ min. 75¢ min 
Chemical. \WWorkersytico:.o cbt wie ienlone tear eae 2 min 2.50 min 50¢ min 
DieLomkens:y (MG )ao kere venient is cnnncharsten ache Mele iiote = 4.25 1.25 
Electrical "Workers (TUE) ..[.0c063 0.0.0.0 b0d0b. 008 2.50 min. 3 min. 50¢ min. 
Federal\Pmployees) Gin) sel jek ee as oie ates 7) yr. min 7.50 yr. min 50¢ yr. min 
Biremen he Oilersy a. ie aeons ee 2 min. 3 min. 1 min. 
Garment Workers (ILGWU) .................... 40¢ wk. min. 2.30 mo. min Approx. 
58¢ mo. min 
Gloves Workers socio his. > Galeeeciisseotettalouaineeitaes kon 1.50 min. 2 50¢ 
PlantyGuards tina )\- casacrate ence eee 2.50 3 50¢ 
LAGEEYS Ye Soh Ose eT ape ave oe ROA aE ee 40-50¢ wk. min. 60¢ wk. min 10-20¢ wk. min. 
Hotel, Restaurant Workers ...................0-5 2.50 min. 3. min. 50¢ min. 
Insurance’), Workers: ) shiv sith niet ak oer 3 min. 4 1 
Marine? Engineers). nodc eco e ee ae octn ae 5 “min; 10 5 
Marine *&) ‘Shipbuildmy! (ers. (eer Sa aol eee 5 min. 10 5 
Meat? Gutters 20 Hoag CR. ann te ee aay ey ene ran 75¢ min 2.50 min 1.75 min 
AVA mve ss MTL Gian) Ree TM tN aay min 2.50 min 1.50 min 
United Mine Workers (ind.) ................005- 4 min. 4.25 Q5¢ 
INFol lens? tesa. t aos so aos ei ie ante oY iy ole pe An Q (semiskilled) 3 (semiskilled) 1 
3.50 (skilled) 4 (skilled) 50¢ 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers ................ 2 min. 3 min. ee Tair 
Phamibers tesco wa eel tov ceo te iatera acevo 2.25 min. 2.50 min. 25¢ min 
Railroad Yardmasters (ind.) ...........000..0005 24 SGn maya: 12..." yx: 
Retail) Clerksit 7 brig baths nays insite) ciel ate Mears 3 min. 3) \min, 1 mm. 
Rubber) aVVOrKers weve pu cokes ets ara eva cieloleyer sak 2-3.50 2754.50 75¢-1 max 
Inland Boatmen:, (SEO) eres cig cist eten acer 3 min. 5 = min. 2 min. 
Sailors Union/of Pacihie (SLU) iy iad . Oeoak eee ee 15 25 Q LOSat@ 
Shoes Workers yiaity esiiis: icles ee ibs Sou atime aol tas 35¢ wk. min. 40¢ wk. min. 5¢ wk. min 
Boot, & Shoe Workers) ceo gece ys .aes aaaeiaas peel 1.75-2 2.50-3 75¢-1 
Shoe & Allied Craftsmen (ind.) .................. 40¢ wk 50¢ wk. 10¢ wk. 
Stage Employees! sce isneieies seas Sk ecenseaine 5.55 Q min. 6.30 Q min 75¢ Q min 
State, County & Municipal Employees ............ 1.50 min. 2 min 50¢ min. 
Steelworkers! cui: ads bie «pps caries hd aa eee rie caste etalk 3 5 2 
Steelworkers) (Ginds) 2 oe ane cite otis aerate 3 5 2 
‘Tobaceo hWorkers¥. #10t) x. cA eabein three een Mepis roam 1.50 2 50¢ 
Tool & Die Craftsmen, (ind.) .5.. 5660. 42hen snes 2.50 3.50 1 
Eransports \VOLKers peice eine ernie felsebeyssate 2.50 min. 3.50 min 1 min. 
Upholsterers Sefer eee eee ee eee wee ener 2 min 2.50 min 50¢ (Canada) 
(Canada) 
8 min. (US.) 1 (US.) 
Utility: Workers Jet keels es s\alsiese ein ota ecuateen eter ao 1-2 1-3 1 max. 
Wall'PaperCraftsmen™: 207270 ,.08. (ana aeeremecne S$ min. 4 min. 1 min. 
Watchmen’ pind) Wise on aCe ae ee eee eelentrs 2 mins 4 2 
Wodd workers 4 chs uct aveistarenk acne Ribs Speci 2 min. 2.50 min. 50¢ min 


*All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 


Q Quarterly i 
1Applies to craftsmen only, not to unskilled categories. 
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Leighty, president of the Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers, AFL-CIO: 


“Tf every one of the 65,500 members [in the Railroad 
Telegraphers] paid $39.50 in annual dues, the receipts would 
be $2,587,250 and this would be every cent the organiza- 
tion would receive. But not all of the 65,500 members pay 
$39.50 annual dues. For example, our laws provide that 
after a man has been a continuous member for forty-five 
years he is thereafter exempted from paying dues. There 
are 2,386 such members from whom we have no income. It 
is the policy of this organization that during the time a 
member is serving in the armed forces of the government, 
his dues in the organization will be waived. There are 1,000 
members in this category from whom we receive nothing 
in the way of annual dues. Frequently members meet with 
misfortune such as extended illness of themselves or mem- 
bers of their families that bring catastrophe to their finan- 
cial standing and for reasons of this kind our subordinate 
divisions frequently waive the dues of the member until he 
is again in position to make payments. There were 900 such 
members whose dues during 1956 were waived. Thus we 
have 4,286 members of the organization from whom we 
received no dues whatever in 1956. 

“Tn 1956 we had 4,528 pensioned members who pay only 
$4 annual dues, making a total from them of $18,112; we 
give special rates to men promoted from our ranks to offi- 
cial positions with the railroads, a majority of whom paid 
only $20 last year. There were 337 of these from whom a 
total of $6,770 in dues was received. We then have 2,204 
members who are no longer in railroad service but mostly 
for sentiment desire to retain membership. These pay $8 
annually which made an income from them last year of 
$17,632. 

“Thus, we have a total of 11,355 members who either 
paid nothing or paid a special rate of dues. This would 
leave 54,145 members subject to an annual dues payment 
averaging $39.50. Your report should, therefore, show an 
approximate annual income to this organization from all 
of its members of $2,221,236.” (This is the amount for 
this union used in the computations.) 


Dues Income: 1955 vs. 1957 

The $620 million for union dues in 1957 compares 
with $458 million for 1955, or an increase of $162 mil- 
lion. There are three principal reasons for this in- 


Table 5: Per Capita Tax Receipts to National or International Offices of 
142 Unions Based on Remittance of Full Per Capita on 
Total Declared Membership! 
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crease in dues revenue. First, union membership for 
the 191 unions has increased by almost one million. 
Second, dues rate data were available from 108 
unions in 1957 as compared to eighty-five in 1955. And 
dues in many of these additional twenty-three unions 
are considerably higher than the 1955 average. Third, 
a number of unions have raised their dues. 

Dues increases have occurred frequently in the past 
two years. Of the 191 unions surveyed, forty-five have 
indicated to Tur ConrerEeNcE Boarp that they have 
raised their dues since 1955. The name of each of 
these unions, the amount it previously charged and 
the new dues rate are shown in Table 4. The smallest 
amount was a 25 cent monthly increase in the United 
Mine Workers, ind., bringing monthly dues up to 
$4.25. The largest over-all increase was the AFL-CIO 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association’s $5 a month 
hike in the minimum rate, bringing dues up to $10 a 
month. The AFL-CIO Air Line Pilots Association in- 
creased its top dues rate from $75 to $93.75 a quar- 
ter—or from $25 to $31.25 a month. However, the 
new top rate only applies to pilots earning over $19,- 
000 a year. In addition, not all of this $6.25 a month 
increase can be considered as a dues increase as this 
union makes dues rebates at the end of the year. 


PER CAPITA TAXES 


Per capita taxes are the principal source of revenue 
for national and international unions. Unlike dues, 
figures for the total per capita tax are relatively easy 
to compute for three reasons. First, because in the 
overwhelming majority of unions the per capita is a 
set figure per member per month and is not on a 
sliding scale, as are dues in many unions. Second, the 
per capita is generally specified in the union’s con- 
stitution. And, third, for most unions the total in- 
come from per capita taxes is set forth as such in the 
union’s financial report. And it was these per capita 
figures from their financial reports that were given to 
Tue ConFrEeRENCE Boarp by many unions. 

Of the 191 unions surveyed, 142 with a declared 
membership of 15,843,481 specify a definite per capita 
tax rate for all members. 
The indicated revenue of 
the international offices 
of these 142 unions is 
$218,889,598 a year, if 


the per capita tax is paid 


Average Monthly Average Yearly Per Cent é 
No. of Declared Per Capita Tax Per Capita Tax of Total for all members claimed 
Unions Membership Per Member Per Member Yearly Income Income ° . 
: by the reporting unions. 
Total unions ...... 142 15,843,481 $1.15 218,889,598 100.0 
AFL-CIO? |... 110 15,140,469 115 209,835,068 95.9 The average yearly per 
Ta. 32 703,012 1.07 9,054,530 4] capita tax is $13.82 (See 


ee SE See 
1This group of 142 unions includes those with a definite rate of per capita tax on all members, as well as those 
who, upon the Board’s request, supplied actual figures for the most recent fiscal period available. It necessarily 
excludes all those unions that failed to supply a membership figure when queried. It includes several unions 
that call for a direct payment of a single rate tax to the international union by all members, in addition to 
1 unit dues. . ; 
She two largest unions represented in this average are the International Brotherhood of Teamsters with a 
declared membership of 1,368,082 and a per capita tax of 40¢ per month, and the Auto Workers with a 
declared membership of 1,320,513 and.a per capita tax of $1.50 per month. 
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Table 5.) Applying this 
figure to the 18,363,692 
declared membership of 
the 191 unions covered 
in this article gives 


Table 6: Unions That Have Raised Per Capita Taxes During the 1955-1957 Period 


Dues Raised per Month Imnountiot 
Union* From To Increase per Month 
Associated! Unions (ind. 2 c2) do oe a coe wee oe 70¢-75¢ 75¢-80¢ 5¢ 
Auto}: Workers) oo Hauer teh, ee we bikes Cae ae $1.25 $1.50 25¢ 
Brewery, Workers iileiy. acai eta ole teeakl et Skea 1 1.40 40¢ 
Brieki.& 1Clay. Workers, 5c wet ook o hannah ale 1.50 2.50 $1 
Chemical “Workers! (2. Wea ise Soa aie, AO Seaton 1 1.50 50¢ 
Coopers # eni-nsecae Ravers eas ee nde ital tinh bp a ie eae 80¢ 1.05 25¢ 
Die Sinkerg ind!) ua iica ues, ib emnibumiy glee «tats 1.75 3 1.25 
Distillery Rectifyine yy) Coss ces caste ane 70¢ 1 30¢ 
Electrical: Workers: (UE) 2.25)) 0.00002. 2020 2. 1 1.50 50¢ 
Electrical Workers (UE) (ind.) .................. 1 1.25 Q5¢ 
Blevator ‘Constructors jcc) haute nie sine once 1.95 3.15 1.20 
Operating Engineers SRC enero eee panel 1 1.10 10¢ 
Technical ‘Engineers: 25) hs Pe HO 75¢ 1 25¢ 
Federal Employees (ind.) .......0..00..00. 000000005 50¢ 60¢ 10¢ 
Mirenien iG Oilers ops con) cick salve taverns beaetare ree eee 70¢ 1 30¢ 
Furniture’ Workers® i1o0 oe), fee see et ee aioe 75¢ 90¢ 15¢ 
GWU ae eee YE a ee ae ee eae Jb Oty 20¢ wk. 1 mo. 18¢ 
Gloves Workers ie (ier cel Sai ie ites ini Bias ae ee 75¢ 1 Be I5¢ 
Fathers odes cay ide oman ht cleans Tg Mee Eee 21¢-26¢ wk. 26¢-31¢ wk. — 5¢ 
Hotel, Restaurant Workers ...................... 40¢ 60¢ ~ 20¢ 
Independent Union Council (ind.) ................ 25 for 1,000- 40 per 1,000- 15 per group 
member group member group 
Insurance } Workers i) \2c): cise sietein ana scale ake hee Q 2.25 25¢ 
Jewelry. Workers’ Ge Wisin Gacekies cee oe anes 70¢ 75¢ 5¢ 
Better) Carriersigns ais avte acne nue trae cetera e Evan mieds ag Gaye TO maeya Sa yr: 
QLongshoremen® (ings) “o6 f2ihe sehen. ieee centers 75¢ 85¢ 10¢ 
Longshoremen & Warehousemen (ind.) ............ 75¢ 1 25¢ 
Maintenance of Way Employees .................. 3.50 Q* 4.50 per Q 1 Q 
Marine? & Shipbuilding) issn s!y acai sleicasamianenes 1.25 1.75 50¢ 
Meaty Cutters vii cte ce ictok eo clecllee res Lee aU ae elon 1.25 1.40 15¢ 
VEE. PMT WOrKers ya) ue byseelsicfe tear viald ela Wee usta 1 1.25 25¢ 
Molders) cee eee LAU neta ch Aneta eevee 1.45 (semiskilled) 2.75 (semiskilled) 1.30 
2.75 (skilled) 3.05 (skilled) 30¢ 
MNSIGIANS! (MLE ms lanis Mecca iuiseee yc idee oa Meee aay ee 1 yr. 1.40 yr. 40¢ yr 
Newspaper!" Guildi eS saciciat ce Meee eres 2.70 (wire 2.90 (wire 20¢ 
service) service) 
: 1.50 (others) 1.50 (others) 
Office. Himployeesis ae ok wea awe a liste ele chine ernie 45¢-65¢ 50¢-70¢ 5¢ 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers ................ 1.35 1.50 15¢ 
Packinghouse Workers (ind.) ...........-....+.-- 20¢ 35¢ 15¢ 
Pulp, sSulphite sys cteciuto nen cers  Waekieeiton aerate 1.25 1.50 25¢ 
Photo Pn praversi os. asence le cers oes eserves wie ie oe 3.50 4 50¢ 
(Journeymen) (Journeymen) 
Plasterers'y lls s Aeytyaeiole nie hes Wisaaters eid loc thereto ees 1.25 1.35 Q5¢ 
Plumbers iy outa cstv iy ete Gray Re uate eo aa caus iN Elgar 1.25 1.50 25¢ 
Post “Officer Clerks: ‘china sinsea sets ciue ciole Uta oe iets 6 8 yr. Qe VE. 
Post Office Motor Vehicle Emp. (ind.) ............ 90¢ 85¢ 15¢ 
Postal: SUpervisors tise. statuses i aide sh alaraisieahiosisue 6 7 th 
Plate Printers. er dnne cules hien tek eic geek klar 2.25 Q 2.75 Q 50¢ Q 
Printing Bressmienias oi sdk tae iteelek esd temo ude Sie 75¢-85.70 75¢—-$6.20 50¢ max 
Railroad iSignalmeny easit ies ate crores: Gieraier< Boles othe 3.50 Q 4.50 Q i Q 
Ravroad 'Telegraphers: -).ts4 sade «ice sueadiaven syatieats ome 41: 12 yr. (members 16 yr. (members in 4 yr. (members 
in active service) active service) in active service) 
Retail iClerks ta eis ie ru ktat a piernmion the aural giencnle 75¢ 85¢ 10¢ 
Federation of Salaried Unions (ind.) .............. 40¢ 50¢ 10¢ 
Shoe! Workers) 1iijohitinswetia « anteuie aelerienee eee eee 1 1.25 25¢ 
Shoe & Allied Craftsmen (ind.) .................. 32¢ wk 37¢ wk. 5¢ wk. 
Siderographersiaes Wop sista circle tot nie cgolcuaye oan dota are 60¢ 1 40¢ 
Stage: Bamployees auliis)o rast acts bieteener eae aid viet eae 3.75 Q 4.50 Q 75¢ Q 


State, County & Municipal Employees ............ 
Steelworkers 
Steelworkers (ind.) 
Stereotypers* 
Street, Elec. Railway Workers ..................-. 
Telegraphers 
Tobacco Workers 
Doll&) Toy tWorkersy)s 3-4 % scis aie oaraeneen tickers 
Transport’ Workerg)\,.012'si0 diate vist nee Sale ee eyes 
Utility Workers 
Wall Paper Craftsmen*® .......00 000s ene decns cess 
Watchmen (ind.) 


ja (era oe ew Cie me 8 * 8 166¥8) 926) a Dia tele) oj ieee ude 


*All unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 


1Applies to journeymen only. 


65¢ “basic min.” 


2.50 1 
2.50 1 
2.50 25¢ | 
1.60 10¢ 
50¢ 10¢ 
1 50¢ 
60¢ 10¢ 
1.25 50¢ 
65¢ 15¢ i. 
3.50 1 
45¢ 15¢ 
2Applies to craftsmen only, ~ 
Q Quarterly 
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$253,786,223.44 as the possible yearly revenue of inter- 
national union treasuries. 

The 1957 figure of $254 million compares with per 
capita revenue of $229 million in 1955. The increase of 
$25 million reflects a declared membership increase 
of one million and the higher per capita tax charged 
by almost one-third of the unions. However, in re- 
porting on actual per capita payments, it is important 
to note that many unions revised downward the figure 
arrived at by multiplying declared membership by 
their per capita taxes. The Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union, AFL-CIO, for example, 
gives two reasons for the difference between the per 
capita collected by the union and its membership re- 
port, which would indicate a higher revenue figure. 
This union says: 


“There are two reasons for this difference, one being 
that we do not collect per capita on members who are on 
strike or out of work. Next, there is a lag of two to three 
months in the removal from the membership list of persons 
who are suspended, either through leaving employment or 
nonpayment of dues. Therefore, our membership list al- 
ways shows the new additions immediately and fails to 
show the suspensions for as long as three months.” 


The AFL-CIO Marine and Shipbuilding Workers’ 
union points out that only members employed for 
forty hours in a month pay dues. Thus, they say, a 
local union may have 3,000 members, but only 1,000 
may be paying dues in any month. Figuring on a basic 
twelve-month membership period per person, which is 
never the case in the shipbuilding industry, this union 
had 31,000 members. However, actual membership 
varied between 40,000 and 50,000. The AFL-CIO 
Cigar Makers’ union has a similar provision. Its con- 
stitution provides that when a member works ten 
days or less in a month, then he is exempt from the 
payment of dues for that particular month. The 
union’s secretary, Otto C. Dehn, writes that “since the 
cigar industry has its good and bad seasons,” actual 
per capita was $58,203.11 instead of $81,000, which it 
would have been if all members paid full dues. 

In a few unions, however, the per capita figure runs 
higher than actual membership. For example, Anthony 
G. Weinlein, director of research and education of the 
Building Service Employees International Union, 
AFL-CIO, writes: “The total per capita tax received 
by this international union during the year ending 
March 31, 1957, amounted to $1,991,755.92. At 70 
cents per member per month, this amounts to just 
over 237,000 members. I think, however, that a closer 
estimate of our membership during that year was 
235,000, since a change in the method of paying the 
per capita tax may have made it look as though we 
had a few additional members.” 

Sixty-five unions, or almost one-third of the 191 
unions surveyed, increased the amount of their per 
capita taxes since 1955. In most cases the amount of 
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increase was very nominal, with the great majority 
falling in the 10 cents to 25 cents a month range. The 
lowest per capita increase was 5 cents a month, with 
this boost secured by the independent Associated 
Unions, and the Hatters and Jewelry Workers, both 
AFL-CIO. The highest increase was the Die Sinkers’ 
$1.25 a month. The names of all sixty-five unions that 
increased their per capita, the amount they previously 
charged and their new rate are shown in Table 6. 


LOCALS RETAIN MAJOR SHARE 


It is clear that among the 191 unions covered by 
this analysis, local unions retain the major share of 
the dues collected. The above figures indicate that 
locals collect approximately $620 million in dues a 
year; and per capita tax provisions earmark about 
$254 million of this for the international unions. Thus, 
considerably more than half of the dues receipts stay 
with the locals. In recent years, many international 
union officers have tried to get their union conventions 
to increase per capita taxes. The Machinists, for 
example, at their convention voted for an increase in 
per capita taxes. The union membership, however, in 
a referendum, voted down the increase. The same 
thing happened with the International Typographical 
Union, AFL-CIO. In a referendum, the ITU member- 
ship on October 19, 1957, defeated a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment increasing the per capita tax 
from $1 to $1.50 per month. 

The Steelworkers, on the other hand, in their con- 
vention voted to increase dues to $5 and per capita 
to $2.50 a month. There was, however, no referendum 
vote on this increase. Furthermore, newspapers in 
steel areas report considerable resentment by union 
members to the increase in dues. 

James J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Marre P. Dorsanpt 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Labor Institutions and Economics—The first part of this 
book, labeled “Organized Labor, Management, and Collec- 
tive Bargaining,” defines the structure and goals of both 
management and labor; it analyzes the processes and re- 
sults of collective bargaining, and discusses the effect of 
public policy and current legislation on bargaining. There 
is detailed discussion of the long-term prospects. of such 
important developments as the AFL-CIO merger, the in- 
creasing use of automation in industry, and guaranteed 
annual wage agreements. The growing importance of union 
functions such as health, housing, and education are also 
considered. The second part of the book—‘Labor Eco- 
nomics”—presents an analysis of the facts and forces in 
wage determination and the problem of security. By Alfred 
Kuhn, Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York, New York, 
1956, 616 pp., $6.50. 


Significant Labor Statistics 


Item Unit 
Consumer Price Indexes 
All Téems\(NICB) Sloe a heynees este 1953 = 100 
GOCE Rea: PIII See Renee 1953 = 100 
Ns Gogh spt y easy AMA URS LN ea SERN ab 8 1953 = 100 
Apparel eseiiiiiisdos weak eetaiaeuluce eee 1953 = 100 
DP ransporvablon es < cteis\cr weeievecchoress wee 1953 = 100 
DUNORES HN Hemera ami) erates 1953 = 100 


Purchasing value of dollar........... 
Albi tems (BLS) ee ioc en eyes ards 


Employment Status! 

Civilian labor force.................-: 
Employed inte tices fms aidan 
Agriculture saseccncanaten ey eat te ees 
Nonagricultural industries........... 
Unemployed ciara Si ae t 


Wage Earners? * 
Employees in nonagr’! establishm’nts. . . 


Government) if aiiiacins sls vin Serer ets 
Production and related workers in mfg. 
employment 
All manufacturing................... 
Durablesen sistas see & 


Average weekly hours 
All manufacturing.................. 
Durable\ih Pesce erate ah vie 


Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing. ....00....0.00.. 2.06 
Durable erate sete ors 


Average weekly earnings 
All: manufacturing® : 300002) ee 
Durable eri oy peel aoe ere 
Nondurable ete ie algae reine 
Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 
All manufacturing. ................. 
Durable sts, scott oe wis cae 


Turnover Rates in Manufacturing? 

Separations au iste aa Barca es 
Quite concen ae cate ee eee 
Discharpessy oases alsa sk ais cerel 
LON Beg suo arcabegg some chor cabBads 


Accesbions:.52 4.) fe Jat ee ae OG 


1 Bureau of the Census. Beginning with January, 1957, employment status figures re- 


1953 dollars 
1947-1949 = 100 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


thousands 
thousands 
thousands 


number 
number 
number 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


dollars 
dollars 
dollars 


per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 
per 100 employees 


flect slightly modified definitions of employment and unemployment. 


2 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


1957 


July 


June 


Oct. Sept. August 
105.4) 105.3) 105.1 
103.5} 103.6) 103.5 
106.0) 105.7) 105.5 
102.0) 101.8) 101.5 
107.4; 107.6) 107.6 
108.3); 108.0) 107.7 
94.9 95.0 95.1 
121.1) 121.1) 121.0 


1 68,513] 68,225] 68,994 
1 66,005| 65,674] 66,385 
p 6,837| 6,518] 6,823 
p 59,168| 59,156] 59,562 
p 2,508} 2,552] 2,609 


1p 53,078) r 53,132) r 52,891 
'p 16,767|r 16,884] 7 16,955 
p S48\r 855|r 862 
p 3,205|r 3,287|r 3,305 
p 4,157\r 4,206)r 4,215 
p 11,729) 7 11,617) r 11,499 
p 2,351|r 2,360) 2,389 
p 6,550|r 6,540\7r 6,509 
p V,AT1\r 7,383|r 7,157 


12,907|7 12,976) r 13,024 
7,402|r 7,384)r 7,476 
5,505|r 5,592)r 5,548 


39.5] 40.0) 40.0 
39.8| 40.3) 40.3 
89.1}r 39.6) 39.5 


2.08) 2.08) 2.07 
.22i7r 2.22) 2.20 
1.90}/r 1.90} 1.88 


Sees els Sle ss Terese Vises 
~ 


82.16] 83.20) 82.80 
88.36|7 89.47) 88.66 
74.29\r 75.24) 74.26 
2.03} 2.02) 2.01 
2.16) 2.14) 2.13 
1.86} 1.85) 1.84 
p 4.0\r 4.4 4.0 
Diutalets| taneee 1.9 
po O27 Ore 0.3 
ip, Zan ss 1.6 
ip. .2.8lr $3.8 3.2 


—_ 
o 
QQ 
OPO HDW rw © 


= 
i) 
a3 
wVWNVWS Woo ot 


May April 
104.1) 103.9 
101.1; 100.6 
105.4) 105.4 
101.2) 101.2 
107.4) 107.4 
106.5} 106.3 
96.0} 96.2 
119.6; 119.3 


2,329) 2,320 
6,520} 6,432 
7,387| 7,351 


7,600} 7,635 
5,294) 5,325 
39.7| 39.8 
40.2| 40.5 
38.9] 38.8 
2.06) 2.06 
2.18) 2.18 
1.88) 1.87 
81.78} 81.99 
87.64) 88.29 
73.13) 72.56 
2.01} 2.01 
B12)" Bit 
1.84) 1.83 

3.4 3.3 

1.4 1.3 

0.3 0.2 

1.5 1.5 

3.0 2.8 


52,952} —0.1) +0.2 
17,238] —0.7| —2.7 
836] —0.8| +1.4 
8,296] —2.5| —2.8 
4,189} —1,2| —0.8 
11,445) +1.0) +2.5 
2,315} —0.4| +1.6 
6,343] +0.2) +3.8 
7,290| +1.2| +215 
13,465} —0.5| —4.1 
7,788] —0.8| —5.0 
5,677| —1.6| —3.0 
40.7) —1.95| —2.9 
41.4] —1.9) —8.9 
39.7| —1.3] —1.6 
2.02 0 +8.0 
2.15 0 +3.8 
1.83 0 +8.8 
82.21] —1.25| —0.1 
89.01) —1.2| —0.7 
72.65| —1.3| +2.8 
1.96} +0.5| +3.6 
2.07} +0.9| +4.8 
1.79} +0.5| +3.9 
3.5] —9.1| +14.8 
1.7| —40.9| —23.5 
0.3 0 | —388.8 
1.3] +27.8] +76.9 
4.0] —15.2| —30.0 


covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 


social insurance programs. The adjustment affects all figures since February, 1956. 
p Preliminary. Revi 


3 The BLS has adjusted its nonfarm employment and hours and earnings series to first 
quarter 1955 benchmark levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers 
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evised. 


A Less than .05% change. 
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Price Rise Slows Down 


The monthly picture is followed by a look at price trends in four cities from 
1953 to October of this year. Similarities and differences are noted 


HE OCTOBER, 1957, retail price level was vir- 

tually unchanged from the previous month, 
according to THe Conrrerence Boarp’s consumer 
price index. The 0.1% increase recorded by the United 
States all-items index was the smallest of the pre- 
ceding six months. At 105.4 (1953=100) the index 
was 2.6% above the October, 1956, level. 

The purchasing value of the consumer dollar, at 94.9 
cents (1953 dollar=100 cents) declined 0.1 cent over 
the month. Over the year, the total loss in buying 
power was 2.6 cents on the dollar. 

Declines in two index components in October were 
not quite sufficient to balance higher prices for the 
three remaining major groups. Food prices, off a slight 
0.1%, and transportation costs, dropping 0.2%, were 
more than balanced by the 0.2% rise in apparel prices, 
and the 0.3% advance for both housing and sundries 
costs. 


THE GROUPS THAT DECLINED 


Food costs, an important part of the consumer’s 
budget, have been spiraling upward since March, 1957, 
until this month’s decline halted the trend. However 
this was only after food had gained 3.2% in the 
March-September period. 

Mainly responsible for the October decline were the 
lower prices for meats and fruits and vegetables. The 
meat, fish and poultry index was off 1.1%, as pork 
prices dropped 2.4% this month, partly cancelling the 
recent price rises for this meat. Poultry was also 
down substantially, putting prices at a level 1.9% 
lower than they were in October, 1956. Beef prices 
were down fractionally. The only group to rise was 
fish, which was up a slight 0.1%. Fruits and vegetables, 
moving down seasonally for three consecutive months, 
were 1.3% less in October. All groups in this index 
were down except canned and frozen fruits. Fresh 
fruits dropped 0.9%, with lower prices prevailing for 
many items. The 2.3% drop for potatoes in October 
(they were down 7.9% over the year) sent fresh vege- 
tables 3.2% below the previous month. The “other 
food” group was off 0.9%, as coffee prices were cut 
3.2% and sugar was also reported slightly lower. 

Partially offsetting these declines were the advances 
for dairy products and eggs (up 2.4%) and cereal and 
bakery products (up 0.3%) . Contributing to the rise 
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for dairy products were increases for fresh milk and 
butter. Fresh milk prices, after a steady decline during 
the early months of 1957, have risen 4.0% since June; 
and in October they were 2.6% above a year ago. The 
advance of 1.5% for butter over the month brought 
prices to 3.1% above last year’s level. The most sub- 
stantial increase in the index was the 7.4% jump for 
eggs. The upward movement of cereal and bakery 
products was the result of scattered increases in all 
parts of the index. 

The transportation index was off slightly for the 
first time in six months. The 0.2% decrease can be 
attributed to lower automobile transportation costs, 
which declined seasonally as the market awaited the 
new car models. Public transportation costs, which 
had exerted a steady influence on the index in the 
preceding months, were unchanged in October. 


THE GROUPS THAT INCREASED 


Housing and sundries costs, each increasing 0.3%, 
continued to follow an upward path. An 0.5% advance 
in rents provided the main impetus for the advance in 
housing. Seasonally higher fuel prices sent the fuel, 
power and water index up, although gas and electricity 
rates were almost unchanged from last month. Fur- 
nishings and equipment and household operations rose 
0.2% and 0.5%, respectively. 

The sundries index was up as all groups advanced 
except alcoholic beverages, which had registered heavy 
increases in the previous eight months. Personal care 
items and newspapers were substantially higher. 
Recreation costs and medical care rose to a lesser 
extent. Apparel costs, which had been very stable 
during the spring and early summer, moved up for 
the third consecutive month. Women’s apparel cost 
0.2% more and men’s clothing prices rose 0.1%. These 
increases were augmented by higher charges for dry 
cleaning, shoe repair and clothing materials. 


OVER THE YEAR 


Compared with a year ago, consumers had to pay 
more for all the groups of items that make up the 
index. Transportation costs moved ahead 3.2%. Fol- 
lowing closely behind was the 3.1% rise in sundries. 
Food costs rose 2.7%. Housing was up 2.5%. And the 
smallest advance—1.5% was registered by apparel. 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 population 


1953 = 100 
FOOD HOUSING 
THEN Meat, Cereal, Dairy Fruits, Other Fuel, Fower, Watts 
Total Fish, Bakery | Products, Vege- Food at Total Rent Elee- 
Poultry | Products Eggs tables Home Total tricity 
TOS Apri Ay tee 101.0 97.0 87.2 104.9 94.7 5 A - Pri) . 102.0 
May a) arisen: va 101.2 97.7 88.5 105.0 94.4 105.6 106.7 102.6 107.6 105.37 ¢ 102.0 
PUNO Sa ee arate 101.7 99.2 89.9 105.3 94,3 112.1 107.4 102.7 107.7 105.3r ; 102.0 
Duly ke eve setae 102.1 100.1 90.9 105.5 95.1 114.2 108.0 102.8 107.9 103.9 .0 102.0 
Us reg ho] eg ae a 102.3 100.4 92.5 105.7 96.5 100.8 108.5 103.0 108.0 104.0 1 102.0 
September........ 102.4 100.3 93.6 105.8 97.4 105.8 109.1 103.3 108.1 104.3 “o 102.0 
Oetobersy/ on at 102.7 100.8 95.1 106.4 99.0 102.7 109.7 103.4 108.4 104.7 .5 102.4 
November........ 103.2 100.5 93.5 106.6 99.7 102.1 110.1 103.6 108.5 105.3 .8 102.4 
December..:...... 103.2 100.5 92.6 106.8 99.1 103.3 110.4 103.7 108.6 105.5 .5 102.4 
1956 Annual Average... 101.9 99.0 90.7 105.6 96.8 105.2 107.8 102.9 107.8 105.07} 107.77} 102.1 
1957 January .o. 6.2... 103.4 100.2 91.7 107.1 97.8 ak .8 5 iff 8 .5 102.2 
February. .:....%- 103.6 100.5 92.4 107.7 97.2 .8 sik ate) 9 .6 .5 102.2 
sibel tae Peace Bye 103.7 100.4 92.5 108.1 96.4 2 aa 2 9 BY 6 102.2 
iste: <eeihind ek die, at 9 6 93.1 108.6 .6 2 .0 4 A 8 4 102.2 
Seat ae VeMa oes 1 aL 93.9 108.9 af we 2 4 5 5 .5 102.3 
Ua ied Aiea ape aY SSS 5 .0 95.7 109.3 .0 3 0 fr) .6 3 4 102.4 
LTP toe SST Ee 5 8 8 97.2 109.6 .0 9 .0 5 ie 6 .7 102.7 
Pas el Besa ee 1 5 99.9 109.8 4 a2 .0 mi) 2 8 102.7 
Sem NNe athe 6 100.3 109.9 6 4 .0 at 38 .0 102.7 
5 99.2 110.2 .0 .0 .0 .0 9 .9 102.7 


HOUSING (continued) APPAREL REBASED INDEXES 
aerate SRCnmETTe oT mr GE fr tae ee ie ena e | PUR- 
TRANS- CHASING Purchasing 
Furnish- Other POR- |SUNDRIES} VALUE Value of 
ings, Household Total Men’s Women’s | TATION OF AllItems | January, } All Items 
Equipment | Operations Apparel Apparel DOLLAR |} (January 1989 (1947-49 
1989 = 100)} Dollar = 100) 
1956"April. 202s. 99.3 102.2 99.6 100.1 .3 4 aff .0 i 54.5 115.0 
Vay re Un er peas iy 99.1 102.4 99.7 100.3 2 al 8 .8 9 54.4 115.2 
JUNO fpek eee 99.1 102.4 99.9 100.5 3 9 9 3 7 54.1 115.8 
Jilya career iee 99.0 102.8 100.0 100.7 2 .0 2 9 A 53.9 116.2 
AUIgUSE Auden aol 98.9 103.0 100.2 101.1 3 9 15 8 8 53.8 116.4 
September........ 99.3 103.6 100.3 101.6 2 cal ay .6 .0 53.8 116.6 
October.......... 99.3 103.6 100.5 101.7 .3 i .0 4 ts) 58.6 116.9 
November........ 99.5 103.7 100.7 102.0 3 ati 2 9 as] 53.4 117.4 
December........ 99.8 103.8 100.7 102.1 2 AY) 4 9 ms) 53.3 117.5 
1956 Annual Average... 99.3 102.8 100.0 100.8 a4 0 2 ok Alb 54.0 116.0 
1957 January.:...:.... 99.8 104.5 100.8 102.3 «2 8 75 ays 8 53.3 el rfl | 
February......... 100.0 104.8 100.9 102.3 4 nl 8 5 2 53.1 117.9 
Marche tsb taces 100.4 105.2 101.0 102.4 a) 3 au 4 A 53.1 118.1 
ATL py are ecg 100.5 105.3 101.1 102.5 5 A 3 «2 aa 53.0 118.3 
May atck iets t 100.4 105.5 101.2 102.6 Pr) 4 5 .0 1 52.9 118.5 
PUNE SS Le ee ae 100.5 105.6 101.2 102.6 i) 5 Mi. ot RY 52.7 118.9 
uly Pyare ue ae 100.4 105.9 101.2 102.6 4 .6 2 A 3 52.6 119.2 
Augisty : oe. .nbaty 100.3 106.4 101.5 102.7 ate .6 Ne l a) 52.4 119.6 
September........ 100.8 106.6 101.8 102.8 3 6 0 0 2 52.3 119.9 
October.......... 101.0 107.1 102.0 102.9 5 4 3 .9 «4 52.2 120.0 
Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual Averages 1914-1956* 
1953 = 100 
Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing Purchasing 
Year All Items Value of Year AllItems | Value of Year All Items Value of Year All Items Value of 
Dollar Dollar Dollar Dollar 
LOLA 2s 40.3 948 SMW EL OSa Waki ce 67.8 147.5 |) 1936....... 54.8 182.5 || 1947....... 84.7 118.1 
ft Boe renee eee 40.0 250.10 || 1926.0 7 wes. 68.3 146.4 || 1937....... 57.2 174.8 || 1948....... 90.1 111.0 
WIG. eka 43.0 B32 264 WOR Tacs ee 66.9 149.5 || 1938....... 55.7 179.5 || 1949....... 88.8 112.6 
LOU Tal se eae 51.3 194.9 |} 1928....... 65.9 Dod Tih) MOSS eae 55.0 181.8 || 1950....... 90.0 Lite 
OTS yes 59.5 168.1 1929 oF ae 65.6 152.4 || 1940....... 55.4 PSO el Oo L eee rare 97.0 103.1 
TOTO No, 67.6 aT eTOSON een ale 63.4 Was fer Ca ian 7 DAR ald 58.3 a Gr Us id | hy Ea 99.5 100.5 
LO20 Ree, 77.8 TEBE Ni LOST SI es 57.0 T7544 || 19422.0.... 64.5 155.0 || 1953....... 100.0 100.0 
NBR BANE Ohio 66.8 149.7 || 1932....... 50.9 196.5 |} 1943....... 68.2 146.6 || 1954....... 100.2 99.8 
LI AT ok iiss 75 63.6 LO Qi AGSBS Oo 49.0 204.1 || 1944....... 69.1 144.7 || 1955. ...... 100.3 99.7 
LOSS ates 65.4 W529 1OS4 2 fos oe 61.8 193.1 |} 1945. ou... 70.2 142.5 || 1956....... 101.9 98.1 
DOSS eae 66.1 TOES Wi IOSb se ee 53.6 186.6 || 1946....... 74.9 183.5 
a Indexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages 
r-Revised 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


NOTE: These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do not show intercity differences in price level or standard of living. 


Index Numbers 
1953 = 100 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Percentage 
anges 


Sept. 1957 | Oct. 1956 
t 


Index Numbers 
1953 = 100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Sept. 1957 | Oct. 1956 


Oct. 1957 | Sept. 1957 | Oct. 1956 te) to Oct. 1957 | Sept. 1957} Oct. 1956 to to 
Oct. 1957 | Oct. 1957 Oct. 1957 | Oct. 1957 
Chicago Los Angeles 

All Items............ 107.9 | 107.8} 105.1 | +0.1]} +2.7] AllItems............ 105.1 | 105.1} 101.7 0 +3.3 
LC 38) eae 103.7 | 104.8} 101.7] -—1.0] +82.0 Bood ie eine meters 103.1 | 103.6 99.1 —0.5 | +4.0 
Howsing.)6154)0.). 111.4} 110.7] 109.1] +0.6| +2.1 Housing A oeee 104.4 | 104.4] 101.6 0 +2.8 
Apparel. (to ...0.. 102.7 | 102.2) 102.0] +0.5}] +0.7 Apparels.) 5 acs 102.4} 101.9} 100.1; +0.5| +2.3 
Transportation... .. 109.4 | 109.7 | 103.2 —0.3] +6.0 Transportation..... 107.2) 107.1 | .104.3' | +0:1)] +2:°8 
Sundries........... 110.6} 109.7} 107.4) 40.8] +3.0 Sundriesvyee eases 108.7 | 108.4} 104.5] +0.3} +4.0 

Houston New York 

AMP cemsoctcteci. sx sic 104.7} 105.7] 101.9} —0.9} +2.7 | AllItems............ 105.6 | 105.6} 103.4 0 +2.1 
Food. BEERS Dione che esas 104.1 | 104.8] 100.5 —0.7 | +38.6 Bood tier nao ara 104.1 | 104.5 | 102.3 —0.4} +1.8 
Housing. .3...0)52 08..,: 106.3 | 106.2] 102.9] +0.1 +3.3 Housing ees 105.9 | 105.7 | 104.1 +0.2} +1.7 
Apparel. . . 2 bolas 103.2) 103.2} 101.4 0 +1.8 Apparel Pol scrd sain: 101.0 | 100.8 99.0 | +0:2) +2.0 
Transportation... .. 101.1 | 107.4] 101.7 —=951.9))|)) |=—-0:6 Transportation..... 116.6 | 116.6 | 113.2 0 +3.0 
Sundries........... 106.8 | 106.3 | 102.9} +0.5 |] +3.8 Sundries........... 106.2 | 106.0} 103.3 | +0.2| +2.8 

Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
1953 = 100 Changes 1958 = 100 Changes 
July 1957 | Oct. 1956 July 1957 | Oct. 1956 
Oct. 1957 | July 1957 | Oct. 1956 to to Oct. 1957 | July 1957 | Oct. 1956 to to 
Oct. 1957 | Oct. 1957 Oct. 1957 | Oct. 1957 
Birmingham Newark-N. E. N.J. 

All Items............ 103.9 | 103.2] 101.9) +0.7 | +2.0] AllItems............ 104.8 | 104.1 | 101.9] +0.7 |] +2.8 
Wood ex baie sensi oy 102.4} 100.8 99.2 | +1.6] +3.2 HPOOds ish geysers yc 103.5 | 103.5 | 100.8 0 +2.7 
Housing........... 103.2} 102.9} 102.2} +0.3] +1.0 HIQusing sc ce eeiie: 106.4 | 104.7 | 102.6} +1.6] +8.7 
Apparelintoas.c.: 102.4} 101.8} 102.3] +0.6} +0.1 Apparel) .2/in.a 5. 100.7 | 100.2 99.6} +0.5 | +1.1 
Transportation..... 97.9 98.0 96.7} —0O.1}| +1.2 Transportation..... 104.1 | 104.2] 101.3} —0.1|] +2.8 
Sundries........... 112.6 | 112.2] 109.4} +0.4] +2.9 sundries ic toh osc 107.3 | 106.3] 104.3) +0.9 | +2.9 

Bridgeport New Orleans 
eemisse esse «5.3 104.6 | 104.6] 103.2 0 +1.4 | AllItems............ 105.0 | 105.2) 102.7 | —0.2; +2.9 
Hood sae xh os 102.4 | 102.3] 100.7}; +0.1] +1.7 Food inert. 105.1} 106.1) 102.1 —0.9 | +2.9 
Housing G5 ccie.'35 2 105.2} 104.8} 103.1) +0.4] +2.0 Housing; 3.105 ces 105.8 | 105.2 | 103.0} +0.6} +4+2.7 
Apparelia (oo. oss 100.9 101.3 101.6 —0.4 —0.7 Apparels aici ek 102.5 101.0 101.0 +1.5 +15 
Transportation..... 107.1 |] 108.2] 105.0; —1.0} +2.0 Transportation..... 100.4} 103.5 | 100.3} —3.0} +0.1 
Sundriesii... oo. . 3 107.9 | 107.8] 106.8} +0.1] +1.0 Sudesh. esse. 108.4] 107.6] 106.3) +0.7 | +2.0 

Cincinnati Philadelphia 

NL a vss ect: fe ES 106.1 | 105.7] 103.6| +0.4|] +92.4] AllItems............ 104.5 | 104.1 | 102.6} +0.4] +1.9 
MOOG asia cise 102.2 | 102.4] 100.2; —0.2] +2.0 Hooda ase tiaes 102.9 | 102.3 | 101.7 | +0.6} -+1.2 
Housing ss i.e sie 3. 107.7 | 107.0 | 104.7} +0.7 |] +2.9 Housing........... 105.3 | 105.0 | 102.2; +0.3 | +3.0 
Appatelicc:.: cs...» 103.7 | 103.3} 102.6} +0.4} +1.1 Apparel yc csjeicieice: 102.2} 101.3 99.8} +0.9 | +2.4 

* Transportation..... 105.2 | 106.4] 102.6 —1.1 +2.5 Transportation..... 106.8 | 106.6 105.7 | +0.2]} +1.0 
DUGOCIES Hack Neg hs 1 112.3} 110.1 | 108.7} +2.0|] +3.3 Sundries: sweet 106.2} 106.4) 104.8} —0.2] +1.3 

Erie Roanoke 

AlliTtems §.065. 30d... 106.2} 106.0] 104.3] +0.2]| +1.8 ] AllItems............ 102.8 | 102.1 | 100.3} +0.7 | +2.5 
Coy: bet Ae eee 104.4 }--10571 | 101.9 —0.7 | +2.5 GOOG sess wea ctaeisee 99.5 98.5 97.6)|) 41.05) 4-21 
Housing:..........% 106.4 106.2 104.6 +0.2 +1.7 Housing...0 204.0%. 103.8 103.3 101.9 +0.5 +1.9 
PAD PATEL. meatcaiscs: 101.9 | 101.5 | 101.6} +0.4}] +0.3 Appareltiy. seni 99.9 99.9 98.7 0 +1.2 
Transportation..... 105.0} 104.6) 103.2} +0.4] +1.7 Transportation..... 103.5 | 106.3} 102.5 | —2.6 | +1.0 
Sundries........... 111.9} 110.8} 109.5} +1.0}] +2.2 SUMONIESH.\. sla ciactes 107.3 | 103.6 | 101.5) +3.6| +5.7 

Grand Rapids Seattle 

All Ttems............ 107.8 | 107.1} 104.5) +0.7 | +8.2] AllItems............ 105.2} 105.5 | 103.1 —0.8 |} +2.0 
1 Ute (ar ae a a 108.4 | 107.3 | 104.6) +1.0|] +3.6 MOOG nett trace uae, 6 105.0} 106.4 | 103.3 | —1.3 | +1.6 
Housings. =... 2. 106.7 | 105.8 | 103.9} +0.9 | -+2.7 Housing ye sce): 104.7 | 104.4) 102.1} +0.8 | +2.5 
Apparelieacc.. oo... 104.3 | 104.1 | 102.8) -+0.2| +1.5 Apparebaney wes 102-6" 10254 |) 10156)" -- 039i) - 10 
Transportation... .. 107.3 | 107.6} 102.9] —0.3} +4.3 Transportation.....| 102.7 | 102.5 | 100.1} +0.2|) +2.6 
RUMOMES hie se oes a = 111.5 | 110.5; 107.5} +0.9|] +3.7 SUNGTIES Lavoe ah « 109.4 | 109.8 |) 107.5 —0.4} +1.8 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Syracuse 

Allitems ies c.cc.. 4: - 106.7} 106.0} 103.4] +0.7} -+3.2 | AllItems............ 104.3 | 104.2] 101.8 
MQQdia ete csics 2s 107.4 | 106.1 | 103.3} +1.2] +4.0 Hoodtess steno 101.7 | 102.2 99.0 
Housing.:......+.. 106.8 | 106.4 | 104.0} +0.4] +2.7 Housing eo vec 105.9 | 105.5 | 103.7 
FNDBATC Mesias ais 102.2} 101.8} 101.5} +0.4] +0.7 Apparel. 0. 05. 108.6] 108.2 | 102.2 
Transportation... .. 103.9 103.9 102.0 0 +1.9 Transportation..... 105.6 105.6 102.6 
Sundries........... 108.8 | 107.8 | 103.5 | +0.9 | +5.1 SOROUES co eacelcase 105.4 | 104.7 | 102.4 
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Food costs now stand at 103.5, which is 2.7% above 
last year. All commodity groups in the food index, 
except “other food,” reported increases. Meat, fish 
and poultry was 4.3% higher, as fresh pork prices 
climbed 9.2% over the year. The cereal and bakery 
products index rose 3.6%, with dairy products and 
eggs following closely at 3.0%. The smallest advance 
was reported for fruits and vegetables. The decline of 
the “other food” index reflected the 9.2% drop in 
coffee. 

The 2.5% rise in the housing index was the result of 
increases in all components. Advances ranged from 
3.4% for household operations to 1.7% for housefur- 
nishings. 

Over the year, men’s and women’s clothing were 
each 1.2% higher. During the same period, a 3.8% 
price hike was recorded for clothing service charges. 

Higher transportation costs reflected increases for 
public transportation rates and automobile mainte- 
nance. All parts of sundries have moved ahead since 
October, 1956. The greatest changes were registered 
by alcoholic beverages and tobacco and medical care 
cost. 


FOUR CITIES COMPARED TO U.S. INDEX 


The trend of retail prices since 1953, as measured by 
Tue CoNFERENCE Boarp’s consumer price index, has 
been upward, even though this movement was some- 


what obscured during the plateau period from 1953 
to 1955. Although the focus is generally on changes in 
the United States all-items index and its major com- 
ponent groups, the same over-all price movements are 
observable in the forty individual city indexes. Of 
course, because of the influence of local conditions, the 
movement of retail prices at the city level has not 
always followed the identical trend of the national 
index, as well as to each other. The total gain from 
sometimes are not in line with the national average. 
For instance the use of city sales taxes may account for 
divergencies. Or deviations may be ascribed to differ- 
ences in the timing of local fare increases, or decontrol 
of rents, or even to varying levels of business activity. 

In order to demonstrate the differences and similar- 
ities in price movement, four cities—Chicago, Hous- 
ton, Los Angeles and New York—have been compared 
with each other and with the United States average. 

Except for Chicago, these city indexes are fairly 
close to the movement of the United States all-items 
index, as well as to each other. The total gain from 
1953 to October, 1957, for the country was 5.4%. This 
compares with a 5.6% gain for New York; 5.1% for 
Los Angeles; and slightly less than 4.7% for Houston. 
The 7.9% gain for Chicago obviously is above the 
rise for the other three cities. 

The price movements in these cities since 1953 have 
also followed a similar trend except for Chicago. Prices 


Per Cent Increases in United States All-Items Index 
and Component Indexes in Four Cities, 1953 to October, 1957 


SUNDRIES 


1953 
AVG. 
ARepresents both New York and Houston. 


TRANSPORTATION oe 


a 
Ar 
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United States All-Items Index Compared to Four 
Selected Cities 


1953 = 100 


remained level until the latter part of 1956; then they 
trended upward and have continued this pattern into 
1957. The index for Chicago, however, started up in 
1954 and just began to level off in October, 1957. 

Food costs have risen almost the same amount in 
all four cities. The rise in the United States food index 
has been 3.5%, with New York, Houston and Chicago 
slightly higher. Los Angeles, which dropped 0.5% in 
October, slipped below the other cities. During 1957, 
food prices in the United States as a whole were up 
3.0%, with Los Angeles slightly higher and the other 
three cities below that figure. 

The 11.4% change in housing costs for Chicago 
stands well above the 6.0% national increase. Pri- 
marily responsible for this difference is the more than 
30% advance in Chicago rents. The total change in 
the other cities ranged from 4.4% for Los Angeles to 
6.3% for Houston. Rents in these cities have risen 
very little since 1953. 

The increase in apparel costs was 2.0% nationally, 
while New York rose only 1.0%. Houston, on the 
other hand, showed the greatest advance, moving up 
3.2%. Los Angeles and Chicago increased 2.4% and 
2.7%, respectively. All the indexes fell off after 1953, 
with recovery not starting until the latter part of 
1955. Apparel prices, which had been weakest in New 
York, did not move above the base year level until 
August, 1957. The greatest gain during 1957 was the 
24% rise registered in Los Angeles. This compares 
with a general apparel increase of 1.3%. 
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The rates of change in the city transportation in- 
dexes reflect in large part the local public transporta- 
tion situation. The index for New York, which felt the 
pressure of a fare hike, is now 116.6 while nationally 
the figure is 107.4. Houston, on the other hand, only 
advanced 1.1% during the entire period. 

The increase for sundries was again greatest in 
Chicago. With all parts of the sundries index rising, 
the Chicago gain was 10.6%, with the United States 
change only 8.3%. Of the four cities, Chicago is the 
only one to have larger increases in all the commodity 
groups than the national average. 


Harry 8S. DENNING 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Patents and Inventions 
(Continued from page 427) 


White Heat Products Company vs. Thomas! involved 
an employment contract in which an inventor had 
agreed to surrender to the company any invention he 
might conceive during the year after his employment 
ended. But the contract also made it plain that this 
restriction was to apply only to inventions directly 
related to work done during employment; and it was 
on the basis of this provision that the court decided 
the case. Thomas had invented something during the 
year following his departure from the company. The 
court found that this invention was not sufficiently 
related to the work he had done as the company’s em- 
ployee to justify requiring him to turn patent rights 
over to the company. The question of the company’s 
right to impose the one-year restriction with regard to 
inventions related to employment was not even dis- 
cussed. 

Such a one-year restriction was discussed in the 
case of National Cash Register Company vs. Reming- 
ton Arms Company, Inc.” But no clear-cut decision 
was reached on the restriction’s validity in this case 
either. 

The facts of the case boil down to these essentials. 
An inventor named Fuller signed a one-year employ- 
ment contract with National on March 15, 1909. In 
it he agreed that if he left National’s employ at the 
end of the contract—National being willing to retain 
him at the then existing salary—he would (1) not 
enter the service of any other cash register company 
for the period of a year following the severance of his 
connection with National, and (2) assign to National 
any invention in cash registers which he might make 
during the year after he left National. 

National did not renew this contract by the dead- 
line date of March 14, 1910, and it expired by its own 


1 (1920) 266 Pa. 551, 109 A. 685. 
2 (1996) 242 N.Y. 99, 151 NE. 144. 
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terms. But, some time later, Fuller signed a new con- 
tract with National in which he agreed that his em- 
ployment was to be continued “at will,” with either 
party having the right to terminate it without notice. 
This contract did not include the one-year restriction 
on postemployment inventions. 

In September, 1917, Fuller left National and went 
to work for Remington. Less than a year later he had 
a hand in perfecting the invention of a new cash 
register, and he assigned patent rights to Remington. 
National laid claim to the invention under the one- 
year postemployment restriction in its original con- 
tract with Fuller. This claim was denied by the court 
on the ground that National had relinquished all 
rights to Fuller’s postemployment inventions when it 
failed to renew its original contract with him by 
March 14, 1910. 

Again, therefore, the legality of a one-year restric- 
tion on postemployment inventions escaped judicial 
resolution. But if an inference is to be drawn from 
what transpired in the case it would seem to favor the 
validity of such a restriction. Remington freely ad- 
mitted, in its brief, that National was entitled to the 
invention if the agreement Fuller signed in 1909 was 
still in effect. And the court did say that the burden of 
proving the 1917 effectiveness of the 1909 contract 
rested with National. From this it might be inferred 
that the court would have allowed National’s claim to 
the postemployment invention if such proof had been 
established. 


IN SUMMARY 


The courts, as has been seen, permit employers to 
bind their employees indefinitely with regard to post- 
employment improvements on inventions directly re- 
lated to their employment. But such a perpetual 
restriction may not be applied with regard to new 
inventions conceived after employment ends. How- 
ever, the courts do allow restrictions in this direction 
that run for a “reasonable” duration.1 The Federal 
District Court of the Eastern District of New York 
said in the case of Dry Ice Corporation of America 
vs. Josephson et al.:” 


“An agreement may cover a limited field of future in- 
ventions. . . . [Such an] agreement to assign future in- 
ventions, applications, and patents did not constitute a 
mortgage upon the future operation of a man’s brain, but 
was intended to safeguard a particular business.” 


But what, precisely, is a “limited field” of coverage? 
Is it five years? One year? Or how long? 

The top court of the land, in the case of Dalzell vs. 
Dueber Watch Case Manufacturing Company’, an- 
nounced this guiding principle: 


+Guth vs. Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
(CCA-7, 1984) 72 2nd 385; cert. denied, (1935) 294 US. 711. 

? (1980) 43 F. 2nd 408. 

* (1893) 149 U.S. 315, 13 S. Ct. 886, 37 L. Ed. 749. 


“If a contract is palpably unfair and inequitable and — 
complainant is attempting to enforce an unconscionable | 


bargain, it is not entitled either to the equitable remedy of 
injunction or of specific performance.” 


In applying this principle to patent agreement con- 
tracts, the courts generally have held such contracts 
“palpably unfair and inequitable” if they: 

e Mortgaged the inventor’s brain without limit 
as to time or space; 
e Deprived him of a means of livelihood; or 


e Afforded him imadequate consideration for 
what he signed away. 


On the other hand, the courts invariably regard a 
reasonable salary as adequate consideration. What’s 


more they show every consideration for the right of i 
companies to safeguard their continued existence. 


And this right could be seriously endangered if com- 
panies were not allowed to protect their investment 
in inventor employees for a reasonable period of time 
after employment ends. 

J. Rocrr O’Mrara 


Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


The Investment and Administration of Profit Sharing Trust 
Funds—The number of deferred profit sharing plans in- 
augurated by business firms has risen sharply in the past 
few years. This research study presents factual informa- 


tion on the handling of these trust funds. The survey 
data are presented on the basis of company size—ranging 


from companies with 100 or less employees to those with 


5000 or more. The study is designed to assist the admin- __ 


istrators of profit sharing trusts in evaluating their in- 
vestment policies, operating performance, and reporting 


methods. Trust investment in the company’s own se- | 


curities and the legal and tax problems this creates are 
also discussed. The book includes helpful information on 
services available from other institutions such as invest- 
ment counselors, banks, mutual funds, insurance compa- 
nies, pooled trusts and brokers. By J. J. Jehring, The Profit 
Sharing Research Foundation, Evanston, Illinois, 1957, 
152 pp. $3.50 


How To Grow in Management—The author describes his 
book as a “road map” for the man who wants to advance 
to a better job. The route he charts calls for mastering four 
basic principles essential to the successful executive—the 
broad principles of leadership, the human relations factor 
in executive ability, decision making, and communications. 
The principles are dramatized by more than one hundred 
illustrative examples based on actual cases. The book con- 
cludes with two comprehensive self-evaluation tests de- 
signed to permit the reader to “judge his management 
potential and to appraise his skills, talents and abilities.” 
By James Menzies Black, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
New York, 1957, 246 pp., $4.95. 
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Significant Pay Settlements in the United States 


New Productivity Provisions Negotiated by Leather 
Manufacturers 


In coming to grips with “the serious competitive 
problem confronting the parties to this agreement,” 
the Massachusetts Leather Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Leather Workers’ Union have settled on 
a contract designed “to achieve maximum efficiency 
and productivity consistent with the health and phys- 
ical well-being of the employees.” 

To this end, management and the union have agreed 
that day rate jobs are to be converted to piece rates 
wherever possible. The productivity clause spells out 
detailed procedures to be followed for the duration 
of the contract. Industrial engineering methods, in- 
cluding time study, will be used for setting new rates, 
changing individual existing piece rates, determining 
more efficient production methods, and reducing ex- 
cess costs. 

At the same time, hourly rates are increased by 6 
cents and all piece rates are adjusted so that straight- 
time daily earnings are increased by 48 cents. In ad- 
dition, company contributions to a pension fund will 
be started in January at 2 cents an hour and increased 
by another 5 cents an hour next September. Three 
cents per hour is also added to the imsurance program 
in order to maintain current benefits. 


Detroit Milk Companies Negotiate Compulsory Retirement 


In an agreement between seventeen Detroit Milk 
companies and the United Dairy Workers, retirement 
becomes compulsory for all employees who are sixty- 
five years of age or over in June, 1958. However, pro- 
vision is made for appeal to a pension committee for 
extension of the retirement date in cases where com- 
pulsory retirement would result in financial hardship 
for the employee. Company contributions to the pen- 
sion fund are increased $5 a month under the new 
agreement. 

Other features of the contract include an 8 cents 
an hour increase to hourly rated employees, with an- 
other 4-cent increase next year. Sales employees re- 
ceive a commission increase equivalent to 8 cents an 
hour, and milk tank drivers a 20-cent hourly increase, 
12 cents of which is an inequity adjustment. In addi- 
tion, shift premiums are advanced 2 cents to 7 cents 
an hour. A cost-of-living formula added to the con- 
tract calls for a penny an hour adjustment for each 
half point change in the BLS index beginning March, 
1958. The companies also agree to pay the full Blue 
Cross or hospital insurance premium for the employee 
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himself (dependents not included). The two-year 
contract covers some 2,800 employees. 


Flight Engineers and Transport Workers Get Increased Pay 


Pan American World Airways has concluded sep- 
arate agreements with the Transport Workers Union 
and the Flight Engineers’ International Association, 
AFL-CIO, which increases rates of pay for both 
groups. Under the Flight Engineers’ contract, salaries 
are increased an average of 10%, retroactive to June 1, 
1957. The agreement also provides for an additional 
increase of 20% in December, 1958, to flight engineers 
on jet aircraft. Some 600 employees are covered by 
this contract which expires in June, 1960. 

The contract with the Transport Workers Union 
increases wage rates 18 cents an hour, or 8.5% on the 
average, for mechanics, ground service employees and 
port stewards. Flight-service, salaried employees get 
an increase of $31 a month. This represents an average 
increase of 9.5%. Also, the contract provides for two 
additional step progressions in the wage structure for 
flight-service occupations. Each additional step covers 
a six-month period and increases monthly rates by 
$10. Some inequity adjustments are also provided for 
hourly rated workers. Under the new agreement, dis- 
ability benefits are extended to forty-five days (cov- 
erage had been for thirty days). A total of 8,300 
employees are covered by the Transport Workers’ 
agreement, which may be reopened next December. 


Paper Converter Settlement 


In an agreement between the United States En- 
velope Company and the Papermakers and Paper- 
workers, AFL-CIO, wage rates are increased 8 cents 
an hour, or an average of 4.4%. In addition, some 
classification adjustments are made. Improvements in 
fringe benefits include liberalized vacation schedules 
and an eighth paid holiday. 

Three group insurance coverages also are improved. 
Group life insurance now provides that employees 
earning under $70 a week get $2,000 and those earn- 
ing $70 a week or more get $2,500. Under the previous 
contract, everyone received $1,500. Hospital benefits 
for employees and dependents are increased to $15 a 
day for 120 days. These had been $12 a day for sixty 
days. And other hospital charges are increased by $60, 
to $300. Also, weekly disability insurance benefits are 
increased to $30 for those earning less than $70 a week 
and to $35 for those earning $70 a week or more. 


Recent Significant Pay Settlements in the United States 


Verified by The Conference Board 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Fringe Adjustments 


Durable Manufacturing—Machinery 


Lamb Electric Co. (Div. of American Machine 
& Metals, Inc.) with 
IAM at Kent, Ohio. 600-700 hourly 
Effective 7-1-57 (signed 9-12-57). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Whirlpool Corp. (St. Joseph Div.) with 
IAM at St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, Mich. 
1,500 hourly 

Effective 9-9-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Worthington Corp. with 

UE (ind.) at Holyoke, Mass. 600 hourly 
Effective 9-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. with 
IAM, Operating Engineers and Office Employees 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 2,000 hourly 
Effective 8-31-57 (signed 9-3-57). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Other Durable Manufacturing 


Borg-Warner Corp. (Ingersoll Products Div.) 
with 
UE (ind.) at Chicago, Ill. 600 hourly 

Effective 9-10-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Dravo Corp. (Engineering Works Div.) with 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 1,100 hourly 
Effective 9-27-57 (signed 10-2-57). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 2 years. Reopening 9-30-58 
(wages and vacations) 


Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc. with 
Carpenters and Joiners at Flagstaff and McNary, 
Ariz. 800 hourly 

Effective 9-23-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


U.S. Potters Assn. with 

Operative Potters, Interstate. 10,000 hourly 
Effective 10-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years. Reopening date 10-58 


Nondurable Manufacturing—Chemicals 


Burroughs, Wellcome & Co. with 

Chemical Workers at Tuckahoe, N. Y. 338 hourly 
Effective 9-1-57. Wage reopening 
Contract expires: 8-31-58 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. (Barium 
Products, Ltd.) with 
Chemical Workers at Modesto, Cal. 190 hourly 
Effective 9-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 1 year 


6.6¢ per hour average increase (3.55%) 
Deferred increase: 6.6¢ per hour average increase 
(3.55%) 7-12-58 


7.5¢ per hour average increase (2.8%) 


11¢ per hour general increase (4% average) 
Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour 6-1-58; 7¢ per 
hour 9-1-58 


10¢ per hour general increase (4% average) 

Additional 1¢ per hour inequity adjustments 

Deferred increase: 10¢ per hour (4% average) 
8-31-58 


10¢ per hour average increase (4%) 
Deferred increase: 8¢ and 10¢ per hour average 
increases 9-10-58 


7% general increase (15.3¢ per hour average) 
Additional 5¢ per hour inequity adjustment for 
16 employees 


No current increase 
5-day workweek with 114 time on Saturday if 
6th consecutive day 


9¢ per hour general increase 


6% general increase (12¢ per hour average) 


6% general increase (18.74¢ per hour average) 
Additional classification adjustments of 88¢ per 
hour average 


Added: Cost of living adjustment 

Revised: Basic medical plan, health and life 
insurance for retired, insured disability and 
holiday pay 


Revised: Normal pension benefit 


Added: Normal pension benefit and disability 
pension, vacation pay, paid jury duty and 
funeral leave, cost of living adjustment 


Added: Insured disability pay 


Revised: Basic medical plan and vacation pay 


Revised: Vacation pay 


Added: Holiday pay 


Added: Basic medica] plan and paid holidays 


No change 


Revised: Basic hospital plan and vacation plar 
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Recent Significant Pay Settlements in the United States—Continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


R. M. Hollingshead Corp. with 
Chemical Workers and Federal Labor Union at 
Camden, N. J. 373 hourly 

Effective 10-16-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Wallace & Tiernan with 
Employees’ Union of Northern New Jersey (ind.) 
at Belleville, N. J. 850 hourly 

Effective 9-12-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Other Nondurable Manufacturing 


17 Detroit Milk Companies with 
United Dairy Workers (RWDS U) at Detroit, 
Mich. 2,800 hourly 

Effective 10-7-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Co. with 
Papermakers and Paperworkers at Carteret, N. J. 
120 hourly 

Effective 9-9-57. First contract 

Duration: 1 year 


Massachusetts Leather Manufacturers Associa- 
tion with 
Leather Workers at Peabody, Salem and Danvers, 
Mass. 3,000 hourly 

Effective 9-1-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years 


Merchant’s Ladies’ Garment Assoc. with 
ILGWU (Designers Guild) at New York, N. Y. 
1,200 salaried 

Effective 9-1-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 3 years 


Mundet Cork Corp. with 
Rubber Workers at North Bergen and Hillside, 
N. J. 750 hourly 
Effective 9-30-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years. Reopening date 10-1-58 
(wages only) 


U.S. Envelope Co. with 
Papermakers and Paperworkers at Worcester and 
Springfield, Mass.; Hartford, Conn.; Metuchen, 
N. J.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Waukegan, Ill. 2,454 
hourly ; 
Effective 10-1-57 (signed 9-12-57). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 1 year 


Nonmanvfacturing 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. with 
Federation of Telephone Workers (ind.) State- 
wide Pa. 2,915 salaried (accounting employees) 
Effective 10-20-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 15 months 


General Telephone Co. of Wisconsin with 
Communication Workers at Madison, Wis. 1,087 
hourly 

Effective 9-15-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 1 year 


DECEMBER, 1957 


Pay Adjustments 


10¢ per hour general increase (6.2% average) 
Chemical Workers; 5.38% general increase 
(10¢ per hour average) to FLU 

Deferred increases: To Chemical Workers— 
814¢ per hour 10-16-58. To FLU—2.55% (5¢ 
per hour av.) 10-16-58, and 2.49% (5¢ per hour 
av.) 4-16-59 


12¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 6¢ per hour 9-8-58 


8¢ per hour general increase (3.29% average) 
Deferred increase: Cost of living adjustment 
3-1-58 
4¢ per hour general increase 10-1-58 


5¢ per hour general increase 
Deferred increase: 3¢ per hour 1-1-58 


6¢ per hour general increase (2.8% average) 


Not at issue 


8¢ per hour general increase 


8¢ per hour general increase (4.44% average) 
Additional 2¢ per hour classification adjustments 


7.1¢ per hour average increase (4.6%) 


5.55¢ per hour average increase 
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Fringe Adjustments 


Revised: Basic medical plan and vacation pay 


Revised: Minor revisions in vacation and _holi- 
day schedules and insurance program 


Added: Basic medical plan 
Revised: Normal pension benefit 


Revised: Normal pension benefit, life insurance, 
life insurance for retired, vacation and holiday 
pay, paid jury duty and funeral leave 


Added: Normal pension benefit 


Revised: Normal pension benefit, disability pro- 
vision, major medical insurance and basic 
medical plan 


Added: Holiday pay 


Revised: Basic medical plan, life insurance, 
health insurance for retired, insured disability 
pay, vacation and holiday pay 


No change 


Revised: Holiday and severance pay 


Recent Significant Pay Settlements in the United States—Continued  - 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. with 
IBEW at Kansas City, Mo. 475 hourly; 625 
salaried 
Effective 7-1-57 (signed 10-3-57). Wage re- 
opening 
Contract expires: 6-30-58 


Pacific Maritime Assn. with 

Seafarers on West Coast. 8,200 monthly 
Effective 10-1-57. Wage reopening 
Contract expires: 9-30-58 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. with 
Transport Workers, Interstate. 7,200 hourly 
Effective 10-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 14 months 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. with 
Transport Workers, Interstate. 1,177 salaried in 
bargaining unit described above 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. with 

Flight Engineers, Interstate. 600 salaried 
Effective 11-1-57 (wages retroactive to 6-1-57). 
Contract expired 
New contract: 214 years 


Western Electric Co. (Installation Organization) 
with 
Communication Workers, 
hourly; 575 salaried 
Effective 9-20-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years. Reopening date 9-20-58 


Interstate. 23,000 


Western Electric Co. (Distribution Organiza- 
tion) with 
Communication Workers, 
hourly. 

Effective 9-16-57. Contract expired 

New contract: 2 years. Reopening date 9-15-58 


Interstate, 10,064 


Pay Adjustments 


6% general increase (14¢ per hour average) 


5%-6% increase ($20 to $37 per month) 


18¢ per hour general increase. Additional minor 
scale adjustments (8.5% average) 


$31 per month general increase. Additional two — 


six-month steps of $10 per month each to top 
of scale (9.5% average) 


10% average increase 


Deferred increase: 20% to flight engineers of jet 
aircraft 12-58 


10¢ per hour average increase to hourly; $3 per 
week to salaried 


10.2¢ per hour average increase 


No change i 


Fringe Adjustments 


No change i 


Revised: Normal pension benefit a 


ee - 


Added: Paid leave in event of death in imme- 

diate family t 
Revised: Supplements to workmen’s compensa- 
tion Ae) 


No change 


Revised: Holiday pay | 


Revised: Holiday pay 


1A]l unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 
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Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Pay Adjustments 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. with 
IBEW at Kansas City, Mo. 475 hourly; 625 
salaried 
Effective 7-1-57 (signed 10-38-57). Wage re- 
opening 
Contract expires: 6-30-58 


Pacific Maritime Assn. with 

Seafarers on West Coast. 8,200 monthly 
Effective 10-1-57. Wage reopening 
Contract expires: 9-30-58 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. with 
Transport Workers, Interstate. 7,200 hourly 
Effective 10-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 14 months 


Pan Ameri¢an World Airways, Inc. with 
Transport Workers, Interstate. 1,177 salaried in 
bargaining unit described above 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. with 

Flight Engineers, Interstate. 600 salaried 
Effective 11-1-57 (wages retroactive to 6-1-57). 
Contract expired 
New contract: 214 years 


Western Electric Co. (Installation Organization) 
with 
Communication Workers, 
hourly; 575 salaried 
Effective 9-20-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years. Reopening date 9-20-58 


Interstate. 23,000 


Western Electric Co. (Distribution Organiza- 
tion) with 
Communication 
hourly. 
Effective 9-16-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years. Reopening date 9-15-58 


Workers, Interstate, 10,064 


Fringe Adjustments 


6% general increase (14¢ per hour average) 


5%-6% increase ($20 to $37 per month) 


18¢ per hour general increase. Additional minor 
scale adjustments (8.5% average) 


$31 per month general increase. Additional two - 


six-month steps of $10 per month each to top 
of scale (9.5% average) 


10% average increase 


Deferred increase: 20% to flight engineers of jet 
aircraft 12-58 


10¢ per hour average increase to hourly; $3 per 
week to salaried 


10.2¢ per hour average increase 


No change 


Revised: Normal pension benefit 


Added: Paid leave in event of death in imm 
diate family 

Revised: Supplements to workmen’s compens: 
tion i 


No change 


No change 


Revised: Holiday pay 


Revised: Holiday pay 


1A]] unions are affiliated with the AFL-CIO unless otherwise indicated. 


